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You can be a star for a night on this Broadway! 


THE PENNSYLVANIA'S Broadway Limited 
lives up to its name by carrying the 
glamour of the Gay White Way from New 
York to Chicago. Its luxurious surround- 
ings are a stage setting on wheels where 
you are the star! 


YOU'RE SEATED in a choice spot for your 
dinner by the friendly steward. You 
enjoy a meal cooked exactly to your 
taste in an atmosphere of soft lighting, 
restful air-conditioning, and harmonious 
decorations. 


AND YOU SPEED smoothly through the 
night with roller bearings on the axies 
under your car—the big railroad im- 
provement that made modern streain- 
liners practical. In a short 16 hours 
you're in Chicago. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading! 


THE RAILROADS have already introduced 
better terminals, mechanized handling 
and other improvements in freight serv- 
ice. The next great step in railroading is 
‘Roller Freight” —freight cars equipped 
with Timken® roller bearings! 


THE BACKBONE of America’s transporta- 
tion in war or peace is her railroads and 
our defense will be strengthened with 
Timken roller bearings on freight cars. 
Because of higher speeds and less repair 
time, “Roller Freight” will stretch our 
freight hauling capacity. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


TRADE. MARK REG. U $ PAT OF 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
1926 


IN ATTRACTING tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness “Roller Freight” will be a powerful 
magnet for the railroads. Timken bear- 
ings mean less damage to lading, the end 
of “hot box” delays, 90% fewer man 
hours required for terminal inspection. 


DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! Complete assem- 
blies of cartridge journal box and Timken 
bearings for freight cars cost 20% less 
than applications of five years ago. And 
they soon pay for themselves. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steels and tubing, removable rock bits. 


MORE CARS! Because Timken bearing ® 


equipped “Roller Freight” doesn’t require 
frequent lay-ups for repairs as do friction 
bearing cars, more cars will be available 
for hauling. “Roller Freight” also saves 
on maintenance, fuel and lubrication, 


NOT JUST A BALL© NOT JUST A ROLLER T 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER [> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST ~{)- LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —)- 


Copr. 1951 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
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Record US. Air Force Contract 


| New Turbo-Jet Leads with Greatly 
‘Increased Power and Fuel Economy 


NCE more Allison makes a major contribution to 

America’s air power—a new Super-Jet aircraft engine 
hat excels in power and fuel economy any other jet engine 
yer released for production. 


s the new J35-A-23 developed in cooperation with the 
Air Materiel Command—a completely new design— yet 
fetaining the same basic diameter of the famed 135 series. 
is new engine develops more power per square foot of 
fontal area than any other jet yet produced. Four of these 
few engines will be installed in the YB-47C Boeing Strato- 
get. They will produce more power than the six jet engines 
Mow used in previous models of the B-47 series. 


This J35-A-23 now has been selected by the 
Air Force—in open competition—for a record- 
Size production contract. Behind this latest 
ward is Allison’s unequaled experience in 
Mthe design and production of more than 
0.000 jet engines with total time in the air 
pof over 700.000 hours. 


“DEFENSE IS EVERYBODY’S BUSI 


for Super-Jet Engines 


Builders of J35 Axial, 
J33 Centrifugal Flow 
Turbine Engines and 
T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 


NESS—AIR 


This accents the length and breadth of Allison jet engine 
experience where it counts most—in the air. Many of these 
flight hours have been accumulated in Korea powe ring U.S. 
fighte rs for support of ground troops and keeping the skies 
clear of enemy opposition. 


Production will continue at Allison on those combat-proved 
types of jet engines in addition to the new J35-A-23 Super- 
Jet and the new T40 Turbo-Prop engines. 


The record production order for the new Allison engi- 
neered Super-Jet will be met through 
the combined facilities of Allison and 
the Chevrolet Motor Division which 
will build a substantial quantity of 
these Super-Jets. 








GENERAL 
MOTORS 


DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


POWER IS EVERYBODY’S PROTECTION” 







HERES HOW YOU CAN KEEWC 





by Wilbur Shaw 


Here is a tire so completely safe that it marks 
the beginning of a new era in highway safety. 
Firestone is cooperating with the Government 
in conserving critical materials, so production 
of this new tire is limited. But, when the pres- 
ent national emergency ends, you will be able to 
equip your car with the world’s first blowout- 
safe, puncture-proof, tubeless tire, the ultimate 
in tire safety, strength, economy and mileage. 








This new tire was 
tested thoroughly in 


: all kinds of service, 
| on all types of roads 





} . throughout the 
—— 4 a. country for a long 
—— “See time. Then, Wilbur 


Shaw, 3-time winner 
of the Indianapolis 
Race, now president 
of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, tested it 
on the famous race 
track. 





The tire was pur- 
posely damaged be- 
fore the test so it : 
would blow out. The wa 
damaged tire blew 
out at 80 miles an 
hour. There was no 
sudden swerve, no 
dangerous tug at the 
steering wheel. Shaw i 
continued around 

the track at high 

speeds, then made a 

normal stop. 








When the car came to 
a stop after the blow- 
out, the bulk of the 


s air was still contained 

— by an inner dia- 
. phragm equipped 
me with a safety valve... 
.\ dramatic proof that 


\ this is the safest, 
. strongest tire ever 
a built. The tire was 
“ also run over sharp 
spikes to show how 
Re it seals punctures. 











WORLDS FIRST BLOWOUT-SAFE A 
PUNCTURE-PROOF TUBELESS TIRE|™" 


datety-Froved on the dpeedway ror 4 
Your-Frotection on the Highway 
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let Your Nearby Firestone Dealer or Store Tell You How To Keep 


Your Car TIRE-SAFE! 


Most tires built today are made with 
cord bodies so strong that they will 
outlast the original tread. When 


heres How your tires become smooth or dan- 
OR  cenby Firesecne Dealer or Store 
Most Mileage wcidhs Ficcoeome Eicsiry Astacio 
MOP TOUE creed design, the same tread width 
and depth, and the same guarantee 


Fesent Ines as with a new Firestone tire. You 


get new-tire safety and mileage at 
less than half new tire cost. 


Mere’s What to Do When 
You Need New Tires 


If your tire bodies are so badly damaged that 
Firestone New Treads cannot be applied, equip 
your car with new Firestone Super-Balloons or 
Firestone De Luxe Champions, the tires that are 
built with Safti-‘SSured Gum-Dipped cord bodies, 
an exclusive Firestone construction feature which 
Provides the greatest protection against blowouts 
ever built into a regular tire. 


PUBUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 





The March of the News 


Bedtime, Washington . . . At 1 a.m., 
Wednesday, April 11, 1951, President 
Truman was asleep at Blair House . 
He had been in bed for hours . . . Wash- 
ington, for the most part, was a slumber- 
ing city. 

But there was feverish activity in the 
White House, across the street from 
where the President slept . . . Forty-two 
surprised reporters—called from their 
homes or their desks at midnight—raced 
out of the press secretary's quarters to 
break the biggest news story they'd had 
since the war started in Korea. 

Harry Truman had decided to fire 
Douglas MacArthur . This wasn’t a 
story of speculation about what might 
happen .. . The reporters were dealing 
with an accomplished fact Before 
they had been called to the White 
House, the President’s formal order had 
gone out to General MacArthur . . . re- 
lieving him of his multiple commands. 


... is lunchtime, Tokyo. It was rain- 
ing in Tokyo . . . The cherry blossoms 
dripped their sodden petals to the ground 

. The guests had arrived for the Prime 
Minister’s garden party, but the steady 
drizzle took the gayety out of the event 

.. The party moved inside. 

In the big, secluded residence that 
once was the American Embassy, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was just finishing a late 
and leisurely lunch . Someone came 
in and handed him a thin, brown enve- 
lope . . . In one corner it bore a red- 
stenciled word, “FLASH” .. . Across the 
face of the envelope was the legend, 
“FOR MACARTHUR ACTION” .. . In- 
side was the terse message from Harry 
Truman, U.S. Commander in Chief. 

General MacArthur had sat down to 
lunch as Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers, in Tokyo Commander i 
Chief, United Nations Command, in Ko- 
rea . . . Commander in Chief, Far East 

. . and Commanding General, U.S. 
Army, Far East. 

By the time he got up from the table 
he was a General without a job. 


® 





The reaction. In Tokyo, an officer on 
the MacArthur staff said, “I’ve just come 
from the General . . . He didn’t turn a 
hair” . A master sergeant from the 
Philippines said, “You’ve got to take the 
bad news with the good” . In Wash- 
ington, and across the whole of the 
United States, the reaction was swift and 
explosive . . . It started before President 
Truman finished his night’s sleep in the 
quiet of Blair House. 


Mail from home. For days after the 
President fired the General, a widening 
stream of phone calls, telegrams, letters 
and postcards poured in on Washington 

. It began almost the minute the offi- 
cial announcement was made .. . In 
cities all across the country, long-distance 
switchboards lit up with calls to the 
national capital . . . By daylight, the first 
avalanche of telegrams arrived. 

At the White House, the mailroom 
probably was as busy as it was that day 
—exactly six years ago—when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died and Harry Truman be- 
came President In some offices at 
the capital, the mail to Congress was 
bigger than after Pearl Harbor . . . It 
was heaped in stacks on congressional 
desks and every delivery brought more. 

Nobody knew what the onrush of letter 
writing proved Congressmen who 
always have been for General MacArthur 
said their mail was almost 100 per cent 
pro-MacArthur . . . The American public 
appeared to be in a rush to speak its mind 
—not to change it. 


Anniversary. By April 12, 1951, Harry 
Truman had learned to live with the job 
of President, and like it But few 
peacetime Presidents had gone through 
such hectic, harrowing years ... At times, 
he must have thought back to April 12, 
1945, when Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
called him to the White House and told 
him her husband was dead . . . At that 
time, Harry Truman turned to a reporter 
and said, “I feel like a load of hay just 
fell on me . . . Pray for me.” 
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2k The ttucke that do 


Here’s what’s NEW about power 
You get more horsepower than ever 
in the new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” 
Trucks! Eight efficient engines— 
94 to 154 horsepower—with power 
increases up to 20%! You get the 
right power for your job with top 
economy. Yet these new trucks are 
priced with the lowest! 


Here’s what’s NEW about ease 
of handling . . . You can turn 


these new trucks in a smaller circle. 
Handling is easier because of new 
worm-and-roller steering gears and 
more convenient steering wheel 
angle —plus cross-steering, wide front 
tread, and short wheelbase. 


More than 50 brand-new features 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher compression ratio 
on models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard on /2-, 
3/,-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER START- 
ING with new moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through two tons. 






the most for you! 


Here’s what’s NEW about styling 


Distinctive new lines, massive new 
grille, new two-tone cab trim, and 
new appointments make these the 
best-dressed trucks on the road! 
Lower hood lines make it easier to 
see more of the road ahead. More 
comfortable, redesigned seats, too! 


Here’s what’s NEW about safety 


Never before such smooth, quiet 
truck brake action—thanks to new 
molded, tapered Cyclebond brake 
linings on 114-ton models and up, 
except air brake models. Improved 
hand brake operates independently 
of service brakes. ‘‘Pilot-House”’ 
cabs offer extra visibility. 


. » « including: 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EX- 
HAUST SYSTEM for more power with 
economy—available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyrol Fluid Drive 
available on Y2-, %-, and 1-ton models. 


ur Dodq@ i} P aie’ 4 
See YO" or today fy TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB...A DODGE Zoo’ TRUCK 

















tHroucu SINCLAIR researcr— 
Oil Wells Come Back to Life! 


Oil wells that have reached their economic pro- 
ducing limits, come back to life again through new 
techniques which Sinclair research has helped de- 
velop. There is oil at the bottom of many such wells 
but, until recent years, it remained “unrecover- 
able” when natural underground pressure gave out. 

Now Sinclair is getting many old wells to yield 
up to three times as much oil as they produced 
before, by scientific use of artificial pressures. 

With oil so vital to America’s progress — in 
peace or war — this secondary recovery program 
is important to all the people since it helps en- 
large our national oil supply. 


But, Sinclair is also on the march in new oil fields, 


investing $250,000,000 to develop added sources} 
of crude oil. Here, Sinclair uses the most ad- 
vanced methods to extract more oil the first time. 

These are two more ways by which Sinclair is 
increasing its capacity to serve customers and the 
nation’s need for oil, two more evidences of 
Sinclair progress; two more reasons why Sinclair 
is... a great name in oil. 


A Great Name on Oul 


= 








SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A truce in Korea remains improbable. Expanding war is more likely. 

Communist answer to moves for a truce is to be an offensive. Appeals for 
peace, soundings, offers of a deal haven't sparked Communist interest. 

War, as a result, is to go on. Wars, under way, tend to spread. 

With MacArthur in command, Communists did not know what to expect. It might 
be atom bombing, it might be smashed cities, it might be invasion of South China, 
it might be anything. Peace might seem better. Without MacArthur, all is sim- 
pler. Chinese cities won't be bombed. Invasion won't come. A price will be 
paid by U.N. to get peace. There's nothing much to fear, so why not go on fight- 
ing and maybe get a higher price later on for peace? 
MacArthur's going will encourage the Communists. 


























Mr. Truman, politically, cannot pay the price for peace in Korea. 

Formosa is the Communists' first demand. Britain wants to give it as part 
payment to the Communists for peace. U.S., can't agree to that. 

U.N. membership is next. Britain says "Pay." U.S. can't agree. 

Get out of Korea is the third Communist requirement. After going in, 
suffering 60,000 casualties, U.S. now can't suddenly pull out. 

So: The business of chasing each other up and down the Korean peninsula is 
to go on. The cost, in U.S. casualties, averages about 1,400 a week. It's a 
continuing cost, no end in sight under policies spelled out for Communists. 
Idea that Communists will tire of losses and sue for peace is highly unlikely. 
Man power is China's cheapest commodity. Losses won't discourage Communists. 

















As the Communists must size up things in planning new moves: 
Mr. Truman's nerve broke at chancing bigger war. Britain gets her way. 
Appeasement, not bigger war, is in the wind. U.S. is ready to deal. 

Price for a temporary deal can be held high. U.S. will pay rather than 
accept dangers of expanded war in Asia. Whip hand shifts to Communist side. 

Actually, Communist leaders may be playing with dynamite. Made bolder by 
soft talk from U.S., by punishment for an exponent of victory in war, they may 
misjudge, go too far, and get smacked. Firing of MacArthur, bid for peace, may 
help to generate the very expanding war Mr. Truman says he wants to avoid. 








Big war, world war, remains improbable for this year. It isn't near. 


Russia, still fishing in troubled waters, keeps getting bites. She'll go 
on fishing in Asia, in the Middle East, anywhere that fishing is good. 

Korea, of course, is a rich fishing ground. Iran, with its riches in oil, 
is to get much more attention. Communists, stirring trouble in Iran, are touch- 











(over) 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 






























NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


ing a sensitive British nerve. U.S. may get a hurry call for help. 

Europe, for the moment, is quiet. Communists have got about all they can 
get from Europe for the time being. Asia, to tie U.S. down, Middle East, to 
interfere with oil supplies for the West, are No. 1 objectives for 195l. 

Russia isn't to permit any real peace if she can help it. Britain, biting 
on peace bait in Asia, is going to find peace difficult to maintain in the Middle 
East. Stalin is as difficult to appease as was Hitler before hin. 





Mr. Truman won't be impeached for firing MacArthur, trying to deal. 

Truman fortunes, politically, will be tied closely with military events in 
Korea. U.S. setbacks, Communist victories, with MacArthur gone, could lead to a 
great public hue and cry. Truman's big troubles may still be ahead. 

Mr. Truman is in office until Jan. 20, 19535. Then he'll step out. 











Dean Acheson, State Secretary, is likely to step out before that. 

Acheson authored the directive that led to MacArthur's firing. Acheson, 
favoring a firm policy toward Communist China in early days of war, reversed on 
March 20, 1951. March 20 directive told MacArthur to hole up, call off the big 
fight, while diplomats took over in a search for a peace settlement. 

U.S. Joint Chiefs went along with the orders to MacArthur. The General 
balked, made his own peace offer, got a reprimand. After that it was just a 
matter of time until the final showdown and retirement. 

Mr. Truman and Joint Chiefs backed Acheson against MacArthur. British 
pressures were behind the Acheson plan to try to find a basis for dealing. 











Acheson influence in Congress, small before, now will be nonexistent. 

Acheson plans, where money is involved, will be riddled by Congress. 

Acheson job, as a result, probably cannot last long. Any plan, any idea 
with an Acheson tag simply cannot get substantial support in Congress. 











MacArthur himself will retire gracefully. MacArthur boom for President 
will not be encouraged. General MacArthur, aged 71, is not aspiring to high 
political office at this time. The MacArthur influence, however, will still be 
felt as an exponent of the view that the future of Asia is vital to U.S. 














Rearmament will go ahead in U.S., despite arguments. Arms cutbacks will 
nct be considered so long as Russia is in a position to act up. 

Armament going ahead means continuing high-level business. 

The truth is that little is changed by MacArthur firing. Before the firing 
the Communists called the tune and they'll go on calling it afterward. 





Student-deferment plan under draft will go ahead, barring bigger war. 

College students, where meeting standards, will be able to appeal for 
deferment when local draft boards order induction. That's latest plan. 

UMI, universal training, will be incorporated in new draft law. UMT, for 
the moment, is academic. Draft is all-important at this point. 

Inactive Reservists of Army, Air Force, if not yet called to duty, will not 
be called, barring bigger war. Army inactive Reservists, now serving, are to be 
released for most part by late 1951 or early 1952. 

Services are preparing for a limited war of long duration. 
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Q When was America’s _—__ 














n 
— . 
first brewery builtP “~~ 
ng ™ - a 
Ln 
) a 
In 1623, on Manhattan Island. 
Three years before the celebrated purchase of Manhattan 
from the Indians, Dutch settlers living on the Island’s 
southern tip, had already built themselves a brewery. 
The Dutch West India Company, which governed this area, 
g recognized the importance of supplying its employees with 
the same mellow brew they had enjoyed in their homeland. 
Beer has always been recognized as an important 
morale factor. For instance, in 1945 the War Labor 
Board ruled that this beverage of moderation was 
essential to public morale. 
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United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Whispers. 


MacArthur vs. Eisenhower in ‘52?... Truman Move 





For ‘Peace Sponsor’ Label... New Role for Dulles 


Herbert Morrison, Britain’s new For- 
eign Minister, helped to pressure Mr. 
Truman into trying again for a settle- 
ment with the Communists in Asia. 
The British indicated a readiness to 
give the Chinese Communists almost 
all they wanted from U.S. as a price 
for a truce. An effort to go part way 
with the British led up to the firing 
of General MacArthur. 


ete 


General MacArthur, even if he had 
not been fired, in a few months would 
have lost his biggest titles and his 
power as ruler of 80 million people. A 
peace treaty for Japan, taking shape, 
was to trim Douglas MacArthur's 
status to that of a five-star General. 


wx: ® 


John Foster Dulles, special Ambassa- 
dor working on a peace treaty for 
Japan, now is to take over the job of 
handling political problems that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had handled. General 
Ridgway, new Supreme Commander, 
does not claim to be a political expert. 


x *« * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter, when in Washington last Decem- 
ber got a commitment from President 
Truman that U.S. would not under- 
take even limited war against Com- 
munist China. 


Kx ®-* 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, ac- 
tually was the leading U.S. advocate 
of limited war against Communists in 
China. Acheson, in the past, came 
nearest to supporting MacArthur. 
Now, Acheson is ready to talk terms 
with Chinese. 


x * *® 


President Truman calculates that he 
can maneuver Republicans into a 
position of support for bigger war, 
while getting himself and the Demo- 
cratic Party off the spot as war spon- 
sors and on to the spot as sponsors of 
peace. In their support for General 
MacArthur, who favors bigger war in 


Asia, Mr. Truman figures that Re- 
publicans will assume responsibility 
for favoring an expanding war. 


x * * 


An idea is making the rounds in Con- 
gress that Republicans in 1952 may 
nominate MacArthur and the Demo- 
crats nominate Eisenhower. Then two 
of the four five-star generals would 
be in the race for the Presidency. 


x k * 


Charles E. Wilson, Mobilization Di- 
rector, no longer is “assistant Presi- 
dent” for labor relations. Mr. Tru- 
man 1s dealing directly with a new 
advisory board, with labor-leader 
members, to shape broad policy. The 
President, in the first board meeting, 
showed friendliness to the union- 
leader viewpoint. 


x * * 


Philip Murray, CIO head, and Wil- 
liam Green, AFL president, are get- 
ting together on Al Hayes, president 
of the AFL Machinists, as_ their 
choice for top assistant to Mobiliza- 
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tion Director Wilson, when the labo, 
argument with Mr. Wilson ends. 


x * * 


Eric Johnston, Stabilization Director 
is siding with labor leaders in sup- 
port of a plan for a wage board with 
power to decide all types of labor js. 
sues. Employers have opposed giving 
a board power to deal with strikes, 
including power to order employers 
to accept a “union shop.” 


x * * 


Walter Reuther, president of CI0 
Auto Workers, will have more than 
1 million dollars in a “political edu- 
cation” fund by next summer when 
politics gets hot. Politicians are keep- 
ing a close eye both on Mr. Reuther 
and the fund that is to be built from 
increased dues of union members for 
use in an election year. 


x & * 


William Boyle, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, in- 
sists that he did not know that Gov- 
ernment jobs were being sold in 
Mississippi, by those associated with 
his Committee, at a price of around 
$300 a job. An impression is growing 
in Congress that price tags go with 
all kinds of opportunities and serv- 
ices that flow from Washington. 


x * * 


Both Tito in Yugoslavia and Franco 
in Spain want to stay outside the 
Marshall Plan and North Atlantic 
military alliance. These dictators, one 
Communist and one Fascist, are de- 
scribed as concluding that they can 
get more from U.S. if outside the 
club than they could get if. inside. 


x- 2? & 


The British are continuing to put up 
such a holler about having a U.S 
commander for naval forces in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean that it 
all may end up without a unified op- 
eration, but with British and Ameri 
can navies functioning separately ut 
der a loose working arrangement. 
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Take a tip from 


the people who run Railroads 


OU can date a renaissance in railroad equip- 

ment from the time when the first stainless 
steel streamliners appeared in the 1930’s. In stain- 
less steel, railroad management found a material 
that introduced a whole new set of values . . . so 
strong that it permits lightweight construction 
which saves large amounts in fuel costs . . . so 
corrosion-resistant and everlasting that cleaning, 
maintenance and depreciation costs are cut to 
the bone. 

The public is benefitted with faster, safer, more 
comfortable and modern travel accommodations; 
the roads benefit because stainless steel saves on 
expenses and increases profits. Today you’ll find 
Allegheny Metal used not only for entire trains, 
but in dining-car kitchens, sleeping-car equip- 
ment, refrigerator cars, and tank cars for the 
transportation of milk, chemicals, etc. 


Wa&D 3149 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


Rail equipment is only one of the vital uses for 
stainless steel in general industry and the na- 
tional defense. In the past decade, we have spent 
many millions to increase the supply of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products, and are in the 
process of spending millions more. @ In the na- 
tional interest, let us help you to use stainless 
steel most efficiently, and make the available 


supply go farther. 


* * %* * 
Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
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Literally ‘‘born in a whirl’’ are the Copperspun rotors of A cS 
Fairbanks-Morse squirrel cage induction motors. These atte 5 
rotors are centrifugally cast of copper—and represent U.S. 
many successful years of laboratory search for new 20 instru 
manufacturing techniques in utilizing copper, the ideal Arthur tl 
rotor metal, for this all-important motor component. pared te 
Copperspun rotors are truly one piece, practically siect 
indestructible. As opposed to rotors made by other than to ‘ 
processes and of metals such as aluminum, they com- ‘ - forces ai 
bine better electrical and thermal characteristics. They oe ne the enen 
are denser and more uniform. They are accurately sone pene 
machine finished and dynamically balanced for trouble- aX NY 7 SS hi 
free service. P 4 ne 
They make it more than worth your while, when buy- j ; be : 
ing motors, to get in touch with. . . Fairbanks, Morse & ; ‘ bener 
Co., Chicago 5, IIl. aa. 3 o_o 
Long life, stamina and high efficiency ‘ 3 & : a 
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Korea: 


Next move in Korea is up to 
Chinese Communists. U. S., with 
MacArthur out, won't hit their 
homeland unless they © start 
things. 

Decision is to localize war, 
nck back an offensive if it 
gmes, but not chase the Chinese 
bck across the Yalu. 

Europe, not Asia, is fixed as 
ihe No. 1 danger zone. Strategy 
inKorea is to bleed the Chinese 
into a mood to talk peace. 


An end to the rule of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as Supreme Commander in 
‘sia, a shift of dominance from mili- 
tuy headquarters in Tokyo to the 
White House in Washington, means 
this: 

A truce, a negotiated settlement of 
war in Korea will be sought. 

U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff on March 
}) instructed General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur that the United Nations was pre- 
pared to “discuss conditions of settle- 
ment in Korea.” The General was told, 
inefect, to do no more in a military way 
than to “provide security for U.N. 
foes and maintain contact with 
the enemy” while diplomats made 
mdings. General MacArthur's 
ictions upset that attempt and 
fto his dismissal. 
expanding war, definitely, 
be avoided if possible. 
peneral MacArthur had _per- 
ed in his view that war should 
Pearried from Korea to Man- 
fia and China proper, through 
of bombers, blockade vessels 
Chinese Nationalist troops. 
@ decision now is to avoid ex- 
ing war, to localize war in 
aa and to seek a settlement. 
Yhen General MacArthur was 
fed, this further decision was 
led: 

No. 1 theater in the “cold war,” 
far as U.S. interest and effort is 
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IRUCE OR EXPANDING WAR? 


Top-Level Decision: Hold Asia, Build Europe 


concerned is to be Europe, not Asia. 
General MacArthur insisted that Asia, 
not Europe, should enjoy priority inas- 
much as Communism had challenged 
U.S. in Asia. 

But the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, sup- 
ported by Mr. Truman. have decided 
that it is in Europe that the threat to this 
country really lies. Their idea is that Rus- 
sia could take all of Asia and be but lit- 
tle better off. whereas control of the in- 
dustrial machine and skilled labor of 
Western Europe could make Russia su- 
preme, able to challenge U. S. in open war. 

No. 2 theater is to be Asia, keeping 
a definite secondary status in spite of a 
hot war in Korea. War in Asia, if possible 
will be localized. Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Nationalist forces on the island of 
Formosa will continue to be insulated. 
The flow of fighting men and war ma- 
terials to Asia from U.S. will be held to 
the minimum considered necessary to 
avoid a Communist victory in Korea. 
Europe will get the bulk. 

The Chinese and Russians, in the end, 
are to determine whether these decisions 
are correct decisions. 

At the moment, a force of about 700,- 
000 Chinese and North Koreans is in 
North Korea, facing about 350,000 allied 
troops. A build-up of Communist air 
power is reported by American and Brit- 
ish intelligence. As many as 3,000 Com- 





MacARTHUR SPEAKS HIS MIND 
How big should the war be? 
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munist planes have been reported. 
Around Korea are about 80 Communist 
submarines, not in action but of possible 
use in trying to cut U.N. supply lines to 
the combat area. Within the next month, 
if military intelligence reports are cor- 
rect, there is to be a big spring offensive 
by Communist forces, aimed at trying to 
drive the U.N. out of Korea. 

The plan to meet this situation, a 
Truman plan as opposed to a MacArthur 
plan, is this: 

Meet the offensive, if launched. 
Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s forces 
already have been expanded and _ pre- 
pared to deal with any big Communist 
drive. Defense lines are dug in just be- 
low the 38th parallel. Weapons and 
equipment are available to stop anything 
the Chinese are believed able to throw 
at U.N. forces. U.S. planners see no 
chance of success for the Communist 
spring offensive. They are sure the U.N. 
will not be pushed out of Korea. 

Arm more South Koreans. The U.S. 
Joint Chiefs now plan to supply weapons 
to about 100,000 youths in South Korea 
to expand U.N. strength further. Gen- 
eral MacArthur had not accepted the 
idea of a bigger build-up of Koreans, 
preferred to furnish arms to Japanese 
police forces instead. Now the weapons 
will go to Koreans, to increase U.N. fire 
power in Korea. 

Stay out of China and Man- 
churia. That’s definite now, unless 
the Chinese themselves extend the 
war. General MacArthur’s idea of 
bombing Communist supply bases 
in Manchuria and rail lines in 
China proper is dead for the mo- 
ment. So is his plan to start a sec- 
ond front in China, using Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces from Formosa. 
Shooting and bombing will be con- 
fined to Korea in the period just 
ahead. 

Try for a settlement, on the 
diplomatic level. President Tru- 
man’s hope is that Chinese forces, 
given a bloody nose in their next 
offensive, will be willing to dis- 
cuss terms to end the war. Com- 
munist casualties, already totaling 
more than half a million, are ex- 
pected to rise rapidly in any big 
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drive. There is some question how long 
the Chinese will be willing to take losses 
on that scale. The difficulties of finding 
a basis for a truce, however, are out- 
lined for you on page 16. 

The policy, now firmly set, thus, is to 
limit war to Korea, if possible, and try 
for a settlement by negotiation. It ac- 
cepts the prospect of extremely heavy 
fighting in the period ahead, but fore- 
sees no clear-cut military victory for 
either side. General MacArthur’s idea 
of seeking victory by military means, 
both inside and outside of Korea, is dis- 
carded. An end to the war, if achieved 
under this plan, would be negotiated by 
the diplomats, not settled by generals. 

What’s ahead, however. will de- 
pend almost entirely on what the Chi- 
nese and Russians do now. The U.N. 
plan is to serve only as a policy guide. 
In practical terms, the outlook under 
each situation is indicated at this time 
as follows: 
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If the Chinese refuse to deal, to 
negotiate a settlement acceptable to the 
U.N., war will go on indefinitely. U. N. 
is committed to staying in Korea until 
victory or a truce of some kind is reached. 

If a big bomber force strikes U.N. 
forces from bases in Manchuria, then war 
may spread. Attack by a major Commu- 
nist air force could force a counterbomb- 
ing of air bases in Manchuria. That is 
assumed now by responsible military of- 
ficials, under Mr. Truman’s plan. 

If Soviet submarines are brought in 
to cut U.N. life lines to Korea, there is 
also some chance of war's spreading. 
Countermeasures first will be taken at 
sea, but if these are not wholly success- 
ful, submarine bases in Manchuria then 
may be bombed. 

If a superoffensive develops on 
land, bigger than expected, U.N. forces 
will be pushed back, will need reinforce- 
ments. But there is little chance of a 
really sizable increase in Western forces, 


although some replacements are planned 
by Britain and Canada. South Koreans 
will be armed in larger numbers. There 
will be no diversionary operation else 
where, no second front in China. 

If no sustained drive develops, 
pressure will be kept up by U.N. forces 
But, even so, there will be no chance d 
a big U.N. offensive that could clear out 
Korea and end the war. Man-power odds 
are too heavily stacked against U.\. 
forces for that. 

If attacks bog down on both sides 
there is some possibility that a field agree 
ment can be reached, one in which fight 
ing virtually stops. In that event, U.N 
and Communist armies would face each 
other at about the 38th parallel until 
some formal agreement is reached, 
troops are gradually withdrawn on both 
sides, possibly years afterward. 

Those are the possibilities, as matters 
stand now. They are the alternatives t0 
the hoped-for truce, with the war ended 
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What’s Ahead Now in Asia. . . and What Isn’t 





Bil eee aie 


ing in Manchuria to avoid spread- 
ing the war. 


| MACARTHUR: Bomb Communist 
supply centers and communication 
} lines here. 








| TRUMAN: Keep Nationalist troops 
off the Chinese mainland to avoid 
danger of big war. 


| MACARTHUR: Start a second 
front in China, using Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops. 





TRUMAN: Stay out of China; keep 
from making commitments there. 


MACARTHUR: Arm and supply 
anti-Communist guerrilla forces. 





FORMOSA 


TRUMAN: Use present U.N. forces 
to create big enemy casualty lists, 
wear down the enemy. 


MACARTHUR: Reinforce U. N. 
strength here with Chinese Nation- 
alists. 











TRUMAN: Limit war strictly to 
Korea, keeping up pressure until 
peace terms are obtained. 


MACARTHUR: From Korean bases, 
bomb Chinese forces and supply 
lines wherever they are. 








TRUMAN: Keep Chinese Nation- 
alists for defense of Formosa, pre- 
vent their leaving. 


MACARTHUR: Use Nationalist 
forces now based here for second 
front in China and Korea. 











son by diplomatic settlement. They 
range in effect from a spreading of the 
war, with the danger of starting World 
War III, to a complete stalemate. Which 
alternative lies ahead is up to the Com- 
munist officials who are masterminding 
aggression in Korea. 

The outcome, for that reason, is 
far from certain. Odds, however, are be- 
ing given by informed officials on these 
things as probabilities: 

limited war is being given a better 
than even chance of staying limited, of 
hot expanding to Manchuria or China in 
the period immediately ahead. That’s in 
spite of the danger of big Communist air 
attacks or submarine attacks that could 
soon lead to counteraction by the West. 

Big war is being put off again. Danger 
of war's flaring from Korea into World 
War III is not yet dead, but odds are 
against it for the moment. 

Peace attempts are not given much 
chance for success in the months ahead. 
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IT ‘ALL ADDS UP TO THIS 





TRUMAN: Avoid an all-out war in Asia, reserve 


Semel iota) Mel Ms ic-lalehisMiclae 01g) ole 





MACARTHUR: Concentrate strength in Asia, 
where Communists are starting “global conquest.” 








As these officials see it, there is no real 
basis for a truce, at least until after one 
more major Communist drive, maybe not 
then. 

Prolonged fighting on a _ limited 
scale, as a result, still is seen as the best 
bet. Therein lies the big danger, as the 
temptation increases for the Communists 
to use available Soviet air and sea forces 
and thus expand the war. 

U.N. strength is to grow to impres- 
sive size. The pace of mobilization will 
be kept up, with shooting war continu- 
ing in Korea. Most of the increase in 
Western strength, however, will go to 
Europe, not Asia, as policy is now fixed. 
Korea is likely to get more, but not much 
more. 

Stalemate, thus, is basically un- 
changed. U.S., faced with the possibili- 
ty of breaking that stalemate by extend- 
ing the war from Korea out into Asia, 
fired a general to make sure that war is 
not extended now. So the military stale- 
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mate remains, can be broken now only 
by action of the Communists. 

What it all boils down to is this: 

In the short run, efforts are to be 
centered on getting a truce, some sort of 
cease-fire that will lead to a settlement 
acceptable to both sides. Chances for 
success are to be best after the big spring 
offensive, if the Communist drive fails. 
Even so, chances are none too good, as 
they appear at this time. Meanwhile, 
war is almost certain to be tough but 
limited. 

In the long run, if efforts to get a 
truce fail as expected, war in Korea will 
continue and tend to expand to include 
bombing of Manchuria, guerrilla activity 
in China, other operations outside of Ko- 
rea itself. Chances of war’s spreading are 
to rise, in other words, if a military stale- 
mate continues for a prolonged period 
in Korea. If that happens, U.S. may yet 
find itself in the position that it now is 
going to great lengths to avoid. 
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MANEUVERS FOR PEACE IN KOREA 


Everybody Wants It—on His Own Term 


Behind the peace talk over 
Korea— 

U. S. wants a guaranteed end 
to Communist aggression. 

China wants Formosa and a 
seat in the U. N. 

Britain offers a 
thing to everybody. 

So the end is not yet clearly in 
sight, despite the talk. There’ll be 
a lot more war before there is 
peace in Korea. 


little some- 


New efforts now are to be made to 
stop the shooting and bring about a 
truce in Korea. The attempts are to 
be made even though Communist 
China consistently and coldly has 
been turning down all overtures for a 
cease-fire. 

All signs suggest, moreover, that the 
new efforts also will fail, at least until 
the Chinese have concluded another 
major attempt to drive U.N. troops off 
the peninsula. But the hope is that, if 
the Communist armies again are de- 
feated, the leaders may be willing to talk 
peace on reasonable terms. 

This hope is behind orders to Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, the Allied Su- 


preme Commander, to move cautiously 
above the 38th parallel. His instructions 
tell him to keep in contact with the 
enemy, look out for the safety of his own 
command and refrain from any all-out 
attack toward the north. 

The diplomats, to succeed, must nar- 
row a wide gap between the conditions 
on which the U. S. will talk truce or peace 
and the conditions the Chinese Commu- 
nists have set. Russia supports the Chi- 
nese Communists completely. Great Brit- 
ain is willing to go much further than 
the U.S. toward meeting Communist de- 
mands. The United Nations has no terms 
of its own but says fighting must stop be- 
fore peace talks start. 

The U. S. terms are simple and di- 
rect: First of all, the shooting must end. 
There will be no negotiations, no deals 
until it does. Then “concrete steps” must 
be taken to guarantee that the fighting 
stays stopped—there must be “an end to 
the aggression.” These are the conditions 
laid down by President Truman. At the 
least, they apparently would require a 
big neutral zone north of the 38th parallel 
from which Communist forces must be 
withdrawn. 

Only after these conditions are fulfilled 
will the U.S. consider settling the 
future of Formosa and membership in 
the U.N. for Communist China. As the 
U.S. sees it, acceptance of these condi- 
tions also would open the way to uni- 
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THE TASKS OF PEACE—AND OF WAR 
They may go on side by side for a long while 


fication of North and South Korea and 
withdrawal of all outside troops. 

Communist China’s terms are 
different but equally clear. A cease 
fire comes last. Before there can } 
talk of peace: All foreign troops mm 
pull out of Korea. (Russia’s U, 
spokesman, Andrei Vishinsky, says 
applies to Chinese Communist “voluy 
teers” as well as U.N. forces.) Th 
U.S. must abandon her protection ¢ 
Formosa. The Communists must } 
given China’s seat at U.N. 

Thus the U.S. and China ar 
apart. 

Great Britain stands somewhere iz 
the middle, beckoning to both the U. 
and China to yield a bit. 

The British evidently are prepared 
to side with this country’s deman 
that there must be a cease-fire befor 
there can be talks or concessions, Bi 
the British are willing to admit Comma 
nist China to the U.N. And they appa 
ently are willing, also, to  sacrifieg 
Formosa to the Communists, along 
the Chiang Kai-shek Nationalist regim 
that is holed up on the island behing 
the guns of the American Navy. 7 

Britain, thus far, is making no head 
way. The British have an envoy i 
Peiping. The Communists refuse to com 
fer with him. The, Communists likewi 
spurn talks with a U.N. committee. 
fact, up to now, Communist China ha 
shown no inclination to discuss peace 
with anyone. 

But many avenues of approach 
open in the event more casualties an 
more defeats are persuasive. India 
tried for peace before and has an a 
bassador in Peiping. Sweden keeps 
ing through her minister in the Com 
nist capital. The 13-nation Arab bloca 
the United Nations is making another at 
tempt at settlement. Best bet of all might 
be traditionally neutral Switzerland, with 
a minister in Peiping and no membership 
in the U.N. 

The outlook right now, however, is for 
more war rather than for peace. In the 
weeks just ahead, Allied forces in Korea 
are expected to keep jabbing at the Com- 
munist armies. The Communists seem 
bent on one more big drive for all of 
Korea. But the Allies are confident they 
can turn it back. When they do, a stale- 
mate could develop. That is the point at 
which U. S. diplomatic officials think that 
real opportunities may appear for peace 
talks that could bring results. 
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EXTRUSIONS e CASTINGS e FORGINGS e PISTONS e¢ BEARINGS 
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THINK what you will lose 

if Communism wins. You won't 
be able to insure your 

family’s future... you won't - 
be able to pray in your 

church ... you won’t be able 
to argue your brand of 

politics ... you won't be able 
to work where and how you 
want to... you won’t live 


as a FREE MAN. 


Communism can and will destroy 
all freedoms unless we THINK 


and WORK together as FREE MEN. 
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Basic Industries’ Bas 


“Steel must never stop" is the time-honored slogan 
of the men who make steel. As a consequence, the 
selection of motor control for steel-making is in the 


hands of the industry's most able engineers. 


Textiles... 


ic Need 
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The more highly mechanized an industry, the more 
discriminating it is in selecting motor control. In the 
typical textile mill shown, dependable Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control has “kept them spinning" for years. 


Correct timing is of utmost importance in chemical proc- _ 
esses. The failure of apump, compressor, fan. agitator, 
valve, or any other piece of motor-driven equipment 
means costly trouble. So it's Cutler-Hammer control. 


The miracle of mass-production, the abun- 
dance of better things for better living within 
economic reach of the many rather than the 
few, is an achievement resulting largely 
from the elimination of waste; the waste of 
materials, the waste of toil, and the waste 
of time. And nowhere is the unending battle 
against waste more important than in the 
basic industries . . . from which the mate- 
rials flow that give substance to almost 
everything you wear, eat, or use. 

Here giant mechanisms accomplish in 
minutes what men could never do in hours, 
if at all. Here electric motors dispense with 
chores at a pace no man could equal. Here 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard 
equipment by machinery 
builders, is carried in stock 
by recognized electrical 
wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER. 
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drudgery has been banished to make each 
man and each minute more productive. But 
it has also made each more valuable than 
ever before. Interruptions are intolerable. 

The basic need in manufacturing today 
is dependable machine performance. And 
that is why Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
is the first choice of experienced engineers 
everywhere. It 1s the vital link between 
men and machines with more than 50 years 
of performance-proven dependability. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,, Inc., 1462 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associ- 
ate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 
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THE REAL STORY OF MACARTHUR 


How and Why Mr. 


MacArthur's ouster wasn’t a 
snap decision by Truman. Real 
story shows slow, studied plan- 
ning at the White House. 

Truman’s mind was made up 
days before. But he consulted all 
his top advisers before he moved. 

Now politics takes over. Mac- 
Arthur, at 71, symbolizes the 
view of powerful Republicans. 
He may be the issue in 1952. 


General Douglas MacArthur, 14 
years away from continental United 
States, is becoming the central figure 
of a political controversy. 

But the General, himself, plans to 
hold aloof from the popular scramble. 
After the initial tumult, he plans to live 
quietly, visit Washington only when and 
if invited by congressional committees. 
He will not do much talking, except to 
Congress and its committees. 

In spite of the widespread talk about 
the General for President, few top Re- 
publican politicians are thinking of him 
asa 1952 nominee. General MacArthur 
is71, would be 72 when nominated, 73 
when he took the oath of office if elected, 
77 when he finished his term. 

The real story of the firing that returns 
the General to the United States goes 
hack to Thursday, April 5. It was then 
that the President decided to relieve 
General MacArthur of his duties as head 
of United Nations forces in Korea, ruler 
of Japan for the Allied Powers, and head 
of American armed forces in the Far 
East. 

By Friday, April 6, the decision that 
the General must be fired immediately 
was clinched in the President’s mind. It 
took from then until Tuesday night, 
April 10, to translate the decision into 
the necessary orders. 

Mr. Truman long has been irritated by 
General MacArthur. Differences _ be- 
tween the General and the White House 
wer American policy in the Far East 
dated back into the Roosevelt Adminis- 
‘tation. They have grown in recent 
months. The President, aware that he was 
dealing with a popular hero and an ex- 
Plosive political problem, held his hand 
util he felt that the time had come 
when there must be a showdown be- 
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Last Days of MacArthur 
As Supreme Commander 


® Thursday, April 5, afternoon: 
Joseph Martin, Republican House 
leader, made public a letter from 
General MacArthur dated March 
20. It said “’. . . here [in Asia] we 
fight Europe’s war with arms while 
the diplomats there fight it with 
words ...’’ President Truman, read- 
ing, flared at what he considered 
violation of a December 6 direc- 
tive against statements not cleared 
with Washington. 


® Friday, April 6, afternoon: News 
tickers carried a letter from Gen- 
eral MacArthur, addressed to the 
magazine Freeman, in which he 
said that the question of arming 
more South Koreans “‘involves bas- 
ic political decisions beyond my 
authority.’ Mr. Truman felt that 
this statement blamed the Admin- 
istration for a decision the General 
himself had recommended. He de- 
termined that MacArthur must go 
immediately. 


® Saturday, Sunday, Monday: 
MacArthur was discussed with Dean 
Acheson, George Marshall, Sam 
Rayburn, Alben Barkley, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff individually. Mr. 
Truman revealed to very few the 
decision he had made. He got few 
dissents from the suggestion that 
some action should be taken. 


® Tuesday: General MacArthur 
through Frank Pace, Army Secre- 
tary, let it be known that he wanted 
more latitude, more troops, not re- 
strictions. Mr. Truman, his mind 
made up, did not change it. Nine 
o‘clock Tuesday evening, in the 
White House office, Joseph Short, 
Press Secretary; Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Staff Chiefs; Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Averell Harriman, special assistant 
to Mr. Truman, met, got the Presi- 
dent's orders. News releases were 
prepared. At midnight, newspaper- 
men were called. 


® Wednesday at | o'clock in the 
morning, early afternoon in Tokyo, 
word came MacArthur was fired. 








Truman Dismissed Him 


tween military and civilian authority on 
policy fixing. 

In late March, the issue came to a 
boil. On March 20, the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff informed General 
MacArthur that the President was plan- 
ning to announce that the United Nations 
was prepared to discuss conditions of 
settlement in Korea. The General was 
asked for his recommendations concern: 
ing the authority he needed to provide se- 
curity for his forces and to maintain 
contact with the enemy while diplomatic 
moves were being made. 

The message reflected the fact that 
United Nations had been working on a 
peace offer for a month. But the wording 
of the offer had not been decided. 

On March 24, General MacArthur in a 
public statement ef his own announced 
that he stood ready to meet in the field 
with the commander in chief of enemy 
forces to try to find a way to end the war. 

Mr. Truman was angered. He directed 
the Joint Chiefs to call the General’s at- 
tention to an order of Dec. 6, 1950, in- 
structing that no speech, press release or 
public statement on foreign policy be re- 
leased without clearance from the De- 
partment of Defense. The MacArthur 
statement had no such clearance. 

But the final pair of blows that severed 
relations between the President and _ his 
Far Eastern commander was yet to be 
delivered, although one of them had al- 
ready been launched. 

On Thursday, April 5, Representative 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
the Republican House Leader, made 
public a letter from General MacArthur 
which seemed to applaud Mr. Martin’s 
demand that the forces of Nationalist 
China be used to open a second front 
against the Communists in Asia. The 
General’s letter said that Asia, not Eu- 
rope, was the No. 1 war theater. 

The letter had been written by Gen- 
eral MacArthur on March 20. 

Its publication brought the President 
to the blow-off point. The incident that 
clinched the immediate dismissal of the 
General came almost simultaneously. 

On January 4, the Joint Chiefs of Staft 
had sent a message to the General say- 
ing that light weapons could be made 
available to arm 200,000 to 300,000 
South Koreans to fight for their country. 
It suggested that as many as 100,000 of 
these men might be effectively employed. 
The Joint Chiefs asked General Mac- 
Arthur for his recommendations on how 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR AND THE JOINT CHIEFS 
Their messages told the story 


many could be used, how they could be 
used, how long it would take to train 
them. 

Two days later, the General replied 
that other things seemed more important 
than arming the additional South Ko- 
reans. He suggested that arms might be 
used to better advantage in equipping 
the National Police Reserve of Japan. 

Almost at the same time that the letter 
to Representative Martin came to light, 
a cablegram from General MacArthur to 
Suzanne La Follette, managing editor 
of the magazine Freeman, was made 
public. 

In reply to a query from the Freeman 
on reports that South Koreans were 


being released from active duty be- 
cause their Government lacked clothing 
and equipment, the Far Eastern Com- 
mander said there was nothing he 
could add to these reports. Then he 
continued: 

“The issue is one determined by the 
Republic of Korea and the United States 
Government and involves basic political 
decisions beyond my authority.” 

This was the final blow. It came to 
the President’s hands at about the same 
time as did the Martin letter. It clinched 
the matter in the mind of Mr. Truman. 
From this time forward, the dismissal of 
the General was only a matter of working 
out the details. 





GENERAL MacARTHUR AND GENERAL RIDGWAY (LEFT) 
Their fortunes changed suddenly 
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The President held a series of cop. 
ferences between Friday and Tuesday. 
In and out of the White House passed: 
General George C. Marshall, the Secre. 
tary of Defense; the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Gen. ]. 
Lawton Collins, Admiral Forrest P. Sher. 
man, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg; Vice 
President Alben Barkley; Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. 

Mr. Truman talked with all of them, 
got their opinions, sounded them out on 
the subject. He found them in accord on 
the point that the situation had reached 
a stage at which drastic measures must 
be taken. But he did not tell all of them 
that he had made up his mind what to 
do. 

Mr. Truman was worried by the ques- 
tion whether he had the power to name 
a successor to MacArthur. He had to 
check the terms of the agreement under 
which the Supreme Command of the Al- 
lied Powers was established. But after 
checking, he called in Secretary Marshall 
and they picked Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway to take MacArthur's place. Or- 
ders were drawn up. 

By this time, Tuesday was gone. The 
President’s part of the task was finished. 
He turned the details over to his staf 
and went up to bed at Blair House at 
his usual time. Behind him, five men 
were working. 

Two secretaries, Joseph H. Short, Jr. 
and Matthew J. Connelly, were busy 
piecing together the presidential an- 
nouncement of the action and the docu- 
mentation for it (full text on page 46). 

Three other men were providing ma- 
terial and offering suggestions. General 
Bradley had brought along a batch of 
papers from the files of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. They included messages ex- 
changed with General MacArthur. Dean 
Rusk, an Assistant Secretary of State, 
filled in details on foreign policy. W. 
Averell Harriman, the President’s Spe- 
cial Assistant, who had made one trip to 
Tokyo to try to reconcile the differences 
between the White House and the Ger- 
eral, had more information to give. 

The material was packed together 
and put with the statement. Meanwhile, 
the orders had been dispatched to Ger- 
eral MacArthur. By this time, it was 
close to midnight. Should the Washing 
ton newspaper corps be routed out to 
get the story now? It would be 1 a. m. be 
fore the reporters could be called to 
gether. 

But midnight in Washington would be 
2 p.m. in Tokyo. The orders to General 
MacArthur already had been dispatched 
They would get to Japan in the middle 
of the afternoon. 

From the standpoint of the White 
House, it was regarded as important that 
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the first break of the news should come 

from Washington. The full text of the 

President’s reasons for the action should 

be printed with the announcement of the 

removal of the General. This was the 
reasoning of the aides. 

And so the calls went out that brought 
sleepy-eyed newsmen hurrying to the 
White House press room. 

The end of the MacArthur era had 
come. 

The strange case of General Mac- 
Arthur goes back a long way. He was 
born into a military family. His earliest 
recollection was the sound of a bugle 
in Army posts. His distinguished ca- 
reer is filled with glory. 

For 48 years, the MacArthur story 
has been woven through Army records. 
He was graduated at the head of his 
class from West Point. He got wounds 
and decorations for bravery in World 
War I. He was the youngest superin- 
tendent of West Point. He was Army 
Chief of Staff. Long terms of duty in 
the Far East had made him an expert 
in that field before World War II. Then 
followed Bataan, command of Ameri- 
can forces in the Pacific, the long fight 
with Japan, ultimate victory, command 
in Japan for the war settlement and, 
finally, Korea and the command of 
United Nations forces. 

It has been 14 years since the Gen- 
eral set foot in the United States. His 
last visit here was in. 1937 when he and 
Miss Jean Faircloth were married in 
New York’s city hall. The day after the 
wedding, they headed for Manila and 
have not been back since. Yet the 
United States is only 48 hours’ flying time 
from Tokvo. 

Politicians and Presidents—anyone— 
who wanted to see the General had to 
go across the Pacific. 

As a presidential candidate in 1948, 
the General issued a few statements. 
There was talk that he might come home 
and go through a series of victory parades 
to pump enthusiasm into the drive. But 
he stayed away. His chances wilted 
when he placed second and fifth, respec- 
tively, in the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
primaries. He got 11 votes in the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Philadelphia. 

Now, the General is coming home. He 
has a deep-seated idea that Asia is the 
great area in the world where the destiny 
of the United States is to be settled. That 
happens to coincide with the Republican 
view of foreign policy. 

At 71, the General is the biggest poli- 
tical issue of the year. He symbolizes the 
Republican point of view. His cause is 
becoming a Republican issue. But no man 
of his age ever won a presidential nomin- 
ation from a major political party. And 
the slugging in the 1952 convention will 
be especially hard. 
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Truman vs. MacArthur: Blow by Blow 





@ MARCH, 1948: MacArthur in Tokyo announced he would run for 
President “‘if called by the American people.’ He lost in Wisconsin 
Republican primary was not named to oppose Truman in November. 


@ JULY, 1950: War had started in Korea. MacArthur surprised Wash- 
ton by flying to Formosa to confer with Chiang Kai-shek on “joint de- 
fense’’ of that island. 


® AUGUST: Speech prepared by MacArthur urged U.S. to defend 
Formosa. Truman ordered it canceied. 


® OCTOBER: Truman, MacArthur conferred on Wake Island to con- 
sider next steps as U. N. forces drove toward Yalu River. ‘‘Complete 
unanimity’’ announced. 


® NOVEMBER: Chinese Communists entered war. U.N. forces were 
pushed back. 


® NOVEMBER to early DECEMBER: MacArthur complained publicly 
about orders barring him from ordering bomber attacks on Man- 
churian bases. He said he was under ‘‘an enormous handicap, without 
precedent in military history.’ 


® DECEMBER 6: Directive from White House, sent to MacArthur and 
others, laid down a rule that no statement concerning military policy 
should be released until it had clearance from Washington. 


@ JAN. 6, 1951: MacArthur advised against a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
proposal to equip additional South Korean troops. 


@ MARCH 7: MacArthur complained publicly of ‘abnormal military 
inhibitions’’ and said a “‘military stalemate’’ was inevitable. 


e MARCH 20: Directive to MacArthur told him that diplomatic moves 


were to be made toward settlement and asked recommendations. 


@® MARCH 24: MacArthur offered to talk with Chinese commander in 
the field to consider peace. SAME DAY: Order from Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: ‘‘Any further statements by you must be co-ordinated as pre- 
scriked in order of December 6." 


@ APRIL 5: Letter of MacArthur, dated March 20, was made public 
stating his approval of use of Chinese Nationalist troops in Korea. 


@® APRIL 6: Magazine Freeman announced it had received a Mac- 
Arthur statement that question of arming more South Koreans “‘in- 
volves basic political decisions beyond my authority.’ Truman thought 
that this implied MacArthur favored this arming when on January 6 
he had opposed. Decision to fire immediately was made at that point. 


@ APRIL 6 to 9: Conferences with top officials. Soundings were taken 
by Truman but few were let in on his decision to fire. Frank Pace, 
Army Secretary, in Tokyo, was advised by MacArthur of need for 
greater latitude in authority, more troops. 


@ APRIL 10: Truman fired MacArthur. 
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Rainbow for Troops at War: 
30-Day Leave and U.S. Duty 


Home leave is assured the 
fighting forces in Korea. Rotation 
systems are at work or set up in 
all services now. 

Time for coming home varies 
with the job. For Gl's, relief is 
based on combat time. For air- 
men, it’s time spent overseas. 
Navy men come home with their 
ships. 

But everybody will get a break 
from battle duty eventually, un- 
less the war spreads. 


Combat veterans in Korea, if all 
goes well, are to get a chance at home 
vacations in the months ahead. Ma- 
rines and sailors already are being ro- 
tated. The Army and the Air Force 
are all set to start rotation systems. 

How many men get home from fight- 
ing is to depend upon many things. A 
new flare-up in the war could upset all 
plans. Anything that interferes with train- 
ing and transport of replacements would 
delay or disrupt rotation of troops. But, 
barring the unforeseeable, rotation is 
ready in all services. 

The Army, with the most men in- 
volved in hazardous and rigorous jobs, 
expects to have its first rotation replace- 
ments reaching Korea in a few days. As 
those replacements are assigned to units 
in the field, the field commanders will 
select soldiers to be relieved and sent 
home. 

Choice of men to get a trip home, and 
some duty in the States, will depend upon 
length of actual combat service—not time 
spent overseas. There can be no promise 
that every man with six months or eight 
months of combat duty will go home on 
the day that service is completed. Formal 
and exact rules cannot be followed. Yet, 
when replacements arrive, it will be the 
individual officers and men with the 
longest combat records who are relieved. 

By early summer, the Army hopes, 
combat veterans will be coming home at 
a rate of 20,000 a month. At that rate, 
most of the fighting men who went into 
Korea early in the campaign would get 
home in the next few months. And all 
soldiers who have seen combat in Korea 
could be rotated within a year. But that 
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would assume no interruptions in the 
plan. And, even then, some technicians 
in jobs for which replacements are scarce 
might find the rotation plan a bit slow to 
help. 

Career servicemen, draftees, Reserv- 
ists, all will be treated alike. Even Na- 
tional Guardsmen will be rotated as in- 
dividuals, not as units. 

Schedule for a soldier in rotation looks 
like this: When he gets relieved, he will 
be shipped home, with a stopover of 
about seven days in Japan for proc- 
essing. Debarking at Seattle or San 
Francisco, he will be given leave amount- 
ing to 30 days for most men. After 
that, he will report to his next station, 
with a prospect of spending at least a 
year in the States. 

Air Force is to begin rotation in May. 
But time spent overseas—not length of 
combat service—will be the deciding fac- 
tor for replacement of each airman. 
Specifically, what the Air Force is trying 
to do is to get back on its routine plan of 
returning each individual at the end of 
his normal tour at an overseas station. 
That tour varies in Far Eastern areas. In 
Japan, for example, a tour amounts to 30 
months. 

First men to be rotated in the Air 
Force are to be relieved in May. In that 
month, the men returned will be the per- 
sonnel who in July, 1950, had completed 
their tours and were due for replacement. 
In June of this year, if all goes well, men 
scheduled to end their tours last August 
will be sent home. By the end of the 
year, the Air Force hopes to be caught 
up on its backlog of men overdue to re- 
turn home. 

Overseas veterans of the Air Force 
will get leaves of up to 30 days when 
they reach the United States. Then they 
will be given assignments of a year or so 
in the States. 

Air combat crewmen in Korea, how- 
ever, are to get some special breaks. They 
already are being brought home in con- 
siderable numbers to serve as training in- 
structors, or to be assigned as experienced 
fighters to newly formed units. That prac- 
tice is to continue. 

Navy has still another basis for ro- 
tation. Sailors will come home, and get 
leave, whenever their ships are replaced 
in the combat zone. But relief of a ship 
hinges on many things, most of them un- 
related to any plan for rotation. Actually, 
the Navy has been replacing ships in the 
combat area ever since January, when 





HOME LEAVE FOR ALL 
... barring a larger war 


the first ships had to be sent back to the 
West Coast for heavy repairs and main- 
tenance. 

So far, the Navy has replaced and re- 
turned 44 combat ships, with a total com- 
plement of nearly 26,000 officers and 
men. 

Tour of shore-based sailors in the Far 
East is about 18 months, and the Navy 
plans to return each individual as soon 
as possible after his tour is finished. 
Again, though, each man must have a 
replacement before he leaves. 

How much leave each sailor gets when 
he reaches the U.S. is to depend on how 
much of his regular leave he has used up. 
And how long he gets to stay in the 
States will depend, in most instances, on 
the time needed to condition his ship for 
another trip. 

Marines, first to have an announced 
rotation program, already have been re- 
lieved and sent home in small number. 
Since mid-March, three groups totaling 
2,500 officers and men have reached the 
States. Others are to follow as more re 
placements become available. 

Marines, like soldiers, are to be 10 
tated generally on the basis of time spent 
in combat. They, too, will get leave at 
home with their families and then do a 
tour of duty in the States. 
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JAPAN WITHOUT MACARTHUR 


Speed-Up of Peace Settlement and Self-Rule 


Ridgway is taking over a go- 
ing concern in Japan. MacArthur, 
moving out, leaves behind a 
strong, friendly nation. 

Occupation will look different 
in Japan, but won’t change much. 
MacArthur was getting set to 
wind it up, anyway. 

Japan‘s farmers, workers are 
better off than ever. Industry is 
humming. Politics is tranquil by 
most standards in Asia. 


TOKYO 


A new U.S. team, under a new 
commander, is taking over running 
of Japan. And already the place is 
beginning to look different to the be- 
wildered Japanese. 

The elaborate show of pomp which 
General Douglas MacArthur built up 
into SCAP—Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers—is being dismantled under Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. Japan’s lead- 
ers are to find themselves dealing less 
with U.S. generals and more with U.S. 
civilians from now on. 

In Tokyo there is a feeling that Gen- 
eral Ridgway will close down the occu- 
pation and put it out of business as soon 
as possible. He is a fighting general with 
little experience in running civil affairs. 
He is expected to turn back to the Japa- 
nese the responsibility for running their 
country. He will rely on civilian agencies 
such as the U.S. State Department to 
handle the limited controls that remain. 
The Japanese are having a little dif- 
ficulty adjusting themselves to this new 
set of circumstances. For most of them 
since defeat, SCAP has been the aloof, 
dignified and uncompromising presence 
of General MacArthur. They built him up 
into a Yankee shogun, regarded by many 
as Emperor No. 2. 

General MacArthur deliberately kept 
himself remote and unattainable. Now 
and then he met, briefly and formally, 
with Emperor Hirohito—but only at the 
General’s pleasure. Seldom did he dis- 
cuss Japan with representatives of other 
nations. Few Japanese politicians and 
businessmen ever got close enough to 
speak to him. 

The biggest outward change for the 
average Japanese will be the scrapping 
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of the dramatic ceremonies that marked 
the occupation chief's comings and go- 
ings. His daily trips through Tokyo 
between his residence in the former 
U.S. Embassy and his office in Tokyo’s 
Dai Ichi Building never failed to draw a 
crowd of ritual-loving Japanese. 

Actually, behind all the passing cere- 
mony is an occupation record that in less 
than six years of careful management 
transformed Japan from a defeated en- 
emy on the verge of bankruptcy into a 
strong and stable American ally. Gen- 
eral MacArthur is turning over to Gen- 
eral Ridgway a going concern, cut to the 
pattern he chose. 

Japan’s farmers and workers get a 
better deal now than they got under 
their own Government. The country’s 
industries are intact and operating. Some 
are booming. When the MacArthur oc- 
cupation began, Japan’s economy was in 
a state of collapse. Now, through U.S. 
aid and an active American policy of en- 
couraging recovery, production is back 
where it was in the early 1930s. 

Foreign-trade restrictions have been re- 
laxed. Japanese firms have been au- 
thorized to open branches abroad. Gov- 
ernment trade offices are being operated 
in other countries, for the first time since 
Japan’s defeat. Japanese exports, now 
approaching a billion dollars annually, 
are flowing into markets throughout the 
world. The country’s merchant fleet is 
being expanded, and restrictions on ship- 
building have been eased. Japanese ves- 
sels have been authorized to enter many 
foreign ports, including those in the U.S. 

Through the occupation years the U. S. 
has put 2 billion dollars of aid into Japan, 
with the result that the country is almost 
able to stand on its own. A favorable 
trade balance is expected this year, as a 
result of the export boom stimulated by 
world-wide rearmament and U.S. Army 
purchases for Korea. 

The Japanese have their own Govern- 
ment operating under a democratic con- 
stitution—which was written in the Mac- 
Arthur headquarters. Russians, a con- 
stant source of worry for the U.S. in 
other occupied countries, are no problem 
in Japan. Through political and technical 
experts, General MacArthur deliberately 
shaped the Japanese occupation to keep 
the country out of Communist hands and 
bend it toward U.S. friendship. There 
has been no serious trouble between the 
Japanese people and U.S. garrison sol- 
diers. 


Now, after almost six years under 
MacArthur, the Japanese find themselves 
better fed, better clothed, less troubled 
by unrest, generally more prosperous and 
stable than their neighbors in Asia. 

Outwardly, occupation headquarters 
won't look the same with General Mac- 
Arthur gone. Some of his closest advisers 
are leaving with him. General Ridgway 
does not have the same flair for drama- 
tics. And he is taking an occupation job 
that is almost completed, anyway. 

Japanese businessmen and _ politicians 
are worried because they see in the dis- 
missal of MacArthur the loss of an out- 
spoken champion of Japanese interests. 
They felt his presence was their best 
guarantee of continued U.S. aid. 

Some fear that a Japanese peace treaty 
might be delayed. But, actually, formal 
peace might céme even faster. The Tru- 
man Administration in Washington re- 
gards General Ridgway as a man to fight 
a war in Korea, not to manage the affairs 
of an enemy defeated six years ago. He 
is not likely to become deeply involved in 
Tokyo’s problems and affairs. 

The departure of General MacArthur 
probably marks the beginning of the end 
of U.S. military occupation of Japan. 








MacARTHUR LEAVES HIS OFFICE 
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Fewer Graduates—More Jobs a 


Job bonanza awaits this 
spring’s college graduates. Em- 
ployers are scouting campuses, 
bidding high for those they want. 

Salaries are up. Number of 
graduates is down, especially 
those most wanied, in fields of 
engineering and science. 

Draft eligibles, some Reserves, 
others facing active duty may 
miss out. But there are jobs for 
all who can take them. 


The story of job prospects for the 
graduating class of 1951 is told best 
by college placement officials. Here is 
their report, in their own words: 

Georgia Tech: In contact with 5,200 
companies and Government agencies 
during most urgent recruiting drive for 
engineers ever seen. Have conducted 
over 14,000 individual interviews on 
campus, with average of 4 companies 
per day scouting for graduates, Activity 
more than double last spring. Result is 
seller’s market. We are nearly sold out 
through next September’s graduates. 
Average salary more than $300 per 
month. Shortage of engineers will con- 
tinue for several years. 

University of Minnesota: In most 
occupations, demand for graduates ex- 
ceeds supply. Salaries up a little for 
white-collar workers; up 50 per cent in 
highly technical fields. Greatest demand 
in engineering, especially electrical, in- 
dustrial, mechanical, aeronautical and 
engineering-business combinations. 
Sharp demand for accountants; sales jobs 
up slightly. Continuing high demand for 
graduates in medicine, nursing, phar- 
macy, medical technology and related 
fields. In education, demand equals sup- 
ply except in a few areas of study. Ele- 
mentary ‘teachers urgently needed; small 
market for college instructors. Some 
fields still highly competitive such as 
journalism, law, social work, person- 
ne]. Little demand for majors in political 
science, languages, botany, zoology, 
philosophy. In general, more requests for 
students with advanced degrees and for 
women where men were formerly used. 
Women dieticians can pick their jobs. 

Harvard University: Industrial re- 
cruiting at Harvard heavier and earlier 
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this year than last. Greatest demands in 
scientific areas. But most large industrial 
firms, particularly in basic fields such as 
steel, also want general men for execu- 
tive development. Industry anxious to 
hire new college graduates in order to 
keep flow of executive talent steady and 
avoid gap in young men climbing the 
ladder as in 1945 and 1946. Insurance is 
wide open, particularly sales. Writing 
fields still relatively tight. Armed forces 
offer many openings. Uncertainty of 
draft policies has complicated the pic- 
ture, but larger firms tend to disregard 
military status. 

University of Pittsburgh: Demand 
for 1951 graduates heaviest in our his- 
tory. Engineering and technical students 
most in demand with accent on mechani- 
cals and electricals. Many Government 
research and technical agencies being 
restaffed. Their recruiters operating un- 
der handicap of low starting salaries in 
comparison with industrial offers, Expect 
starting salaries to average $300 per 
month this year as compared with $280 
a year ago. 

University of Tennessee: Demand 
for graduates up terrifically since spring, 
1950. Starting salaries up 25 to 50 per 
cent. Demand especially heavy for all 
engineers. chemists, physicists, account- 
ants and secretaries. In March, 1951, 
class, only one third didn’t have jobs 
when received degree, and many of 
these laggards were only trying to decide 
between several offers. In first three 
months, 1951, more than twice as many 
company representatives on campus for 
job interviews as in 1950; more than four 
times as many graduates were placed 
by mail without personal interview on 
campus. Some graduates in spring, 1950, 
class spent three to five months finding 
suitable jobs; looking time is negligible 
this vear. Picture not clear in teaching 
field, because placement comes about 
mostly in summer months and no indica- 
tion yet of what demand will be. Mili- 
tary still getting some graduates both 
voluntarily and. involuntarily. With all 
sorts of demand caused by war and 
normal peacetime industry imposed on 
decreasing supply of graduates, we can- 
not meet demands, especially in techni- 
cian and scientific fields. 

University of California: Technical 
men, engineers, physicists, chemists, 
mathematicians are in great demand this 
year. Practically all interviewing em- 
ployers are more than doubling number 
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of job offers to engineers, but they find dem 
only about half as many available as last ness 
vear. Smaller Western employers. unable Dem 
to anticipate needs three and fou drop 
months in advance, will be greatly handi- tive 
capped by lack of technical men this hired 
summer and autumn. Selective Service large 
should declare all engineers and chemists dem 
essential to avoid loss to industry. Young. call { 
er graduates are accepting offers that train 
seem most deferable, regardless of loca- ally 1 
tion and salary. All aircraft companies Aver: 
very free with offers. Shortage of ac. to $5 
countants and secretaries also acute. Man\ 
University of Illinois: Demand for all draft 
engineers and technical graduates great- for ir 


er than any time in history. High in de- Un 
mand are accountants and _ business 
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graduates. Armed-service status being as his 
overlooked by most companies. Average $310. 
starting salary of engineers and techni- Corre 
cal graduates $300 per month; others, docto 
$265. Last year’s class was largest ever mathe 
and placement outlook dark until after ties | 
Korean outbreak. This year, outlook is busine 
very bright for all qualified people. averat 
University of Texas: Teachers: go b 
Greatest demand for elementary teach- ment 
ers, less in social studies; minimum is in 
starting salary $2,400 bachelors, $2,600 ployer 
masters. Law: Greatest demand for per- salarie 





sonnel for law firms; 1951 salaries $50 Ma 


higher than 1950. Engineering: Demand nolog 
for all engineers heavy, relatively lighter course 
for petroleum and architectural; starting this ti 
saiary up $15 to $20. Business: Greatest month 


demand for accountants, secretaries and Uni 







salesmen. no demand for international for gr: 
trade majors; average starting salary up greate 
$50. per ce 
University of Wisconsin: Employ- tained 
ment prospects flourishing. Average sooner 
starting salaries $25 to $50 higher. De ness, « 
mand tight for teachers, especially home § ising, 
economics, speech, music, art, history. special 
Mathematics picking up. Colleges’ hir J nicians 
ing is slow; expect increase with clarifi- salarie: 
cation of draft law. Many opportunities B ‘nge 
for work with exceptional children, bachel 
handicapped, hard of hearing. Openings § ors. T 
in excess of supply for nurses, physical $50 w 
therapists, occupational therapists, diet: B ™ Ka 
cians. Business calls heavy for account Demar 
ants. Traveling, sales jobs down. Insur- much : 
ance companies, banks and retail stores tional; 
after both men and women. More em — caus 
phasis this year on training programs, Korean 
particularly for women. These had prac § * cho 
tically disappeared by spring of 1950. We've 
Engineering students’ problem not where B ©" use 
to find a job but which job to take. must g 
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Northwestern University: Fewer 
men graduating this year. More com- 
panies visiting campus. Result: Excel- 
lent opportunities for those that qualify. 
General demand for college graduates is 
about 150 per cent of year ago. This is 
especially marked in engineering, other 
technical fields and accounting. Strong 
demand also for men with general busi- 
ness training, journalism and production. 
Demand for sales trainees beginning to 
drop a bit. Liberal-arts men with execu- 
tive and administrative potential being 
hired for general training program in 
larger companies. Upswing in general 
demand for college women. Very strong 
call for elementary teachers, secretaries, 
trainees in merchandising. Salaries gener- 
ally up about 10 per cent over year ago. 
Average from $250 for men a year ago 
to $275 now; $300 for technical men. 
Many companies hiring men subject to 
draft after careful selection unless ready 
for immediate induction. 

University of Washington: Engi- 
neers with B.S. degree offered salaries 
as high as $350 per month; average is 
$310. Last year average was $260. 
Corresponding increases for masters’ and 
doctors degrees in engineering. physics, 
mathematics. Fewer sales-job opportuni- 
ties but production jobs up. Average 
business job $250 to $275. Last year 
average $225. Stenographic jobs now 
go begging at $225. Many Govern- 
ment requests. Largest surplus of jobs 
is in white-collar work because em- 
ployers cannot or will not pay higher 
salaries. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Students graduating from every 
course in the Institute are in demand at 
this time. Salaries range about $25 per 
month higher this year. 

University of Kansas: 1951 demand 
for graduates in all major fields is much 
greater than 1950, though a neat 100 
per cent placement of eligibles was ob- 
tained then. Talent scouts here much 
sooner and in far greater numbers. Busi- 
hess, engineering, reporting and adver- 
tising, teaching (both general and 
specialties), pharmacy, art, medical tech- 
nicians, all in greater demand. Starting 
salaries up from $15 to $35 a month; 
range $285 to $350 for engineering 
bachelors, $250 to $325 for business ma- 
jors. These two up most. Journalists start 
$50 week upwards. Beginning teachers 
in Kansas up only $100-$150  vear. 
Demand for secondary teachers not 
much greater, but supply in fields tradi- 
tionally taught by women is much lower 
because of marriage spree produced by 
Korean hostilities. Corporations no long- 
er choosy about draft or Reserve status— 
“We've got our long-range programs and 
can use you when you come back if you 
must go.” 
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QUIZZING KEFAUVER 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 


Chairman of the Special Senate Committee 
to Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A striking display of the pow- 
er of a Government investigation was the recent 
series of hearings by the Senate Crime Commit- 
tee—the parade of gangsters, officials, others on 
TV that fascinated and shocked millions. 

But what did the hearings mean to the man 
who instigated and directed them: Senator Ke- 
fauver? What did he learn from them of value 
to the nation, the Congress, the cities whose cor- 
ruption was revealed? To quiz the quizzer, ed- 
itors of U.S. News & World Report invited him 
to their conference room. 








EsTES KEFAUVER played football at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, worked his way through Yale 
Law School and began law practice in Chatta- 
nooga. A dozen years later he was elected to the 
House, a Democrat. After a decade there he de- 
feated the Edward H. Crump political machine 
and moved up to the Senate, in 1949. 

Before he launched the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, his major interests had been 
the streamlining of Congress’s machinery, world 
peace and the Tennessee Valley Authority. He is 
47 years old, stands 6 feet 3. 








Q Were you impressed by the effect of television, 
Senator Kefauver? Did it surprise you? 

A It certainly did. It surprised me very greatly. As 
a matter of fact, some of our other hearings, aside 
from the viewpoint of not being as long as the New 
York hearing, were as colorful. 

Q But they weren't televised? 

A Well, some of them—the New Orleans one was 
televised in New Orleans and had a tremendous re- 
sponse there. And the St. Louis one was televised. 
And the San Francisco and Los Angeles and Detroit 
hearings were televised. It was on the basis of that 
that New York decided to put it on the network. 

Q And the reaction was far beyond what you ex- 
pected? 

A It was much more. In fact, I didn’t know that 
they were going to televise the New York hearings 
until a day or so before the hearings started. 

Q Will television be a terrific influence? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think it is fair to the witness? 

A I think, speaking specifically of television, if the 
lights are not obtrusive and the heat is not obnoxious, 
unless there is some physical reason, it is all right to 
televise hearings—after all, it is a means of public in- 
formation. We could have a meeting in a very large 
room where a lot of people could come, and I can’t 
see an awful lot of difference between that and letting 
people see it on television. 

I think we have needed for a long time a code of 
conduct for congressional investigative committees’ 
hearings. I think it should deal with radio, television, 
newsreels, press, and I think we need to have rules 





about what participation counsel can have, and pro- 
viding that if anybody’s name is mentioned in the 
course of a hearing they should have immediate op- 
portunity of coming in and giving their side. 

Q You permitted all witnesses to have counsel if 
they wanted, didn’t you? 

A Yes, we did. And we announced at the beginning 
of every day’s meeting that if anybody’s name was 
brought out in the hearing we wanted them to let us 
know and they could make any explanation, enlarge 
upon or refute the testimony given. 

Q Was much pressure brought upon you to stop the 
investigation, or turn it in any particular direction? 

A Well, I would be less than frank if I didn’t say 
that in the beginning there was considerable pressure 
from various and sundry places, but after we got 
started and the people were convinced that we were 
going to do a straightforward, down-the-middle job, 
there wasn’t much pressure. 

Q Was the pressure political? 

A In some cases political. But there wasn’t as much 
of that as you would imagine. 

I never got any pressure from any one at the White 
House, nor from the Democratic National Commit: 
tee, though I felt sure that some things we weft 
doing were not very pleasing to them. The worst sort 
of pressure we would get would be when someont 
would be subpoenaed and that someone would have 
a friend come to you and say: “This fellow has a big 
business, he’s gone respectable, don’t bring up tht 
past”—wife and children—and things of that sort- 
which is very tough pressure, sometimes. 

Q What about the political impact now, Senatot? 
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Value of TV in Crime Hearings ... Rackets Stronger 





Than During Prohibition ... Laxity in Enforcement 


A I’ve always felt this way—I knew in the begin- 
ning, of course, that our investigation would carry 
us into more Democratic cities than it would Repub- 
lican, because most of the big cities are under Demo- 
cratic control. 

I have always felt that, while you might hurt in 
some local situations, in the long run it would bene- 
fit the party that recognized that a bad situation ex- 
isted and tried to cure it. 

Q How much credit do you think the Democratic 
Party will get for revealing the conditions? 

A I don’t know—that remains to be seen. It will 
also be judged a whole lot by the way it is handled 
from here on. 

Q Senator, lots of people seem to think you’ve just 
scratched the surface. How much of the dirt do you 
think you’ve uncovered? Do you think it goes far be- 
yond what we have on the record now? 

A I think we’ve done more than scratch the sur- 
face. We’ve had in before us many of the big fellows, 
and we have investigation files on three times as 
many as we have used. The mere fact that the inves- 
tigations have been made has considerable influence. 
We will try to find ways that these very splendid in- 
vestigative files can be used to some good advantage. 
What we’ve found could be duplicated to a lesser de- 
gree in almost any section in the country. I think we 
have pretty well the general picture, so from the legis- 
lative viewpoint I can’t see much use of merely get- 
ting cumulative evidence. 


Growth of Racketeers’ Power 

Q Was there any particular impression you car- 
tied away from the investigations? 

A I have the impression that, through the war and 
during the ‘cold war” and the difficulty we have had 
with our foreign affairs, not very much attention had 
been given to the less exciting problem of domestic 
law enforcement, so that the racketeer element has 
gotten along much further in their power and influ- 
ence than certainly I had thought, and I think more 
than most people believed they had. So that it is high 
time that at least some small beginnings be made to 
put a few hurdles in the way of their operations. 

Q What is the reason these people have gotten 
along so far? 

A I think it was the war, and in the war and after- 
war periods they made a lot of money out of crime, 
gambling and black markets, and they were able to 
make investments where they increased their eco- 
nomic power considerably. 

Q You mean legitimate investments? 

A Yes. 


Q Do you think organized racketeers have a 
stronger hold on the country today than in the days 
of prohibition? 

A I’m sure they do have. It’s much more refined— 
it’s not the old type, like Al Capone, and that group. 

Q They don’t have a lot of gunmen around? 

A No—they want respectability. They want to be- 
long to the clubs and play a part in politics. They 
want to send their children to good schools—many of | 
the big-timers today you will find don’t have much of 
a criminal record. 

Q They haven’t gone out and killed their way to 
influence, then? They’ve bought it? 

A They have been able to operate through nom- 
inees pretty far removed from the actual operations. 
Then, too, gambling is not a federal crime. 


Little Fellows Do Dirty Work 

Q On the television broadcasts, for instance, one 
man kept saying he didn’t know whether his name 
was on the stock—it might have been the trustee’s— 
how is that worked? 

A They have good lawyers, they have good tax ac- 
countants, and they have little fellows around who 
do the dirty work for them, and when the pinch 
comes the little fellows usually get the brunt of it. 

I might say a typical example of what you were 
talking about is this Cleveland gang. They had oper- 
ations in Michigan, including legitimate businesses, 
many places in Ohio, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate. Then they have the Lookout Club and the 
Beverly Club over in Kentucky, and some of them 
had some interest in Florida in some gambling casi- 
nos of one kind or another, and night clubs. And, of 
course, they were the bunch that helped Wilbur 
Clark. When he built the Desert Inn in Las Vegas, 
Nev., and couldn’t finish it, he came east and shopped 
around among the gang groups and finally got them 
to put up about a million and a half dollars. 

These fellows have been big-time operators over a 
period of many, many years, beginning back in rum- 
running days, and, outside of an arrest for some 
minor infraction of the law, they haven’t been in- 
volved with the law before. 

Q They went to jail for income tax evasion, didn’t 
they? 

A Not all of them, though. 

Q Are most of these people newcomers or are they 
the same old characters that we knew back in prohibi- 
tion days? 

A They were the young bucks in the prohibition 
days. But, of course, there are many others now. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Q Their investing in legitimate business—is that 
for cover, or is it because they really want to be con- 
sidered respectable now? 

A It’s both, I think, in most cases. They have legit- 
imate businesses, so that some good people, even in 
the churches and civic clubs, will say, “Mr. D is a 
fine citizen, he owns a big laundry.” It’s partly a 
cover, and also they like to be thought of as business- 
men. 

Q Do they operate their legitimate businesses legit- 
imately, or do they take an unfair racketeering ad- 
vantage? 

A The evidence we’ve had is that many of them do 
use methods of coercion, intimidation and unfair 
practices. Perhaps not as severely or crudely as they 
did in the old days, but we found, for instance, in 
Chicago and other places, that retail liquor customers 
were secured by strong-arm methods. 

They would get customers by having some big fel- 
lows walk in and say, “We think you’d better use 
such-and-such a brand. You’d better do business 
with us.” They may not actually make any threats, 
but the little retailer understands. Several places 
have been dynamited when they did not respond 
properly. 

Q You certainly have alerted the public to the 
problem that we have. What we are wondering is: 
Where we go from here? 

A Basically, unless the local people are interested 
and are really determined to do something about it, 
no amount of local or federal or any other kind of leg- 
islation is going to do much good. I don’t think there 
are any laws that we can pass in the Federal Govern- 
ment that are going to be a sure cure. 


Rise of Citizens’ Interest 

Q Are the people locally showing interest? 

A They are showing a great deal of interest. We 
found all over the country the formation of crime 
committees, grand juries in operation, revamping of 
archaic laws, citizens’ groups getting busy. The let- 
ters that the Committee has been getting are very re- 
vealing and encouraging. They are not the usual 
pressure kind of letters—the people who have written 
us have taken pen and paper in hand and written 
what they really think. 

The letters run this way: “We didn’t know the 
situation was so bad. You’ve opened our eyes, and 
shown us our citizen responsibility, and now we real- 
ize it’s up to us.” 

That’s one of the main reasons why I’m not in 
favor of carrying on the Committee in the active way 
we have functioned in the past. I think if the people 
get the idea that we’re going to solve their problems, 
they may depend too much on us to wash their dirty 
linen. Now that they are interested, I think it’s a good 
time to let the people go forward. 

Q We’ve noticed in Chicago—you get people keyed 


ee « ‘Cause: a lack of interest in voting’ 


up and that attitude lasts for six months or a year 
and then gradually it fades— 

A I don’t know—the Chicago Crime Commission for 
many years has been doing an increasingly good job, 

Q The Commission has, but the crime stil] goes on, 
doesn’t it? 

A Frankly, in the Chicago area crime has had an in. 
fluence on the political and economic life so long 
that you just can’t expect great overnight changes, 
Drastic improvement is something that can be ac. 
complished only over a long period of time. In fair. 
ness, let me say that much effort and considerable 
improvement in law enforcement has been made in 
recent years. 


General Laxity Indicated 

Q We can understand about Chicago because of 
what you've just said, but elsewhere hasn’t there been 
a breakdown in the enforcement of local laws? 

A I think the very fact that we’ve gotten so many 
letters urging us to continue and that there has been 
so much going on locally in the last four or five 
months shows that there has been a general laxity in 
law enforcement almost all over the United States. 
There are some very brilliant exceptions where they 
have had public officials who have taken the bull by 
the horns, so to speak, and carried on, but generally 
over the country there has been quite a laxity and in 
some few places a near breakdown. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois analyzed the 
causes of poor law enforcement this way: “First, cor- 
ruption of public officials; secondly, improper cam- 
paign contributions, which amounts to the same 
thing; third, inadequate staffing in law-enforcement 
departments and prosecutor attorney’s offices; fourth, 
a lot of people just didn’t know these things were go- 
ing on in their community, and fifth, public indiffer- 
ence.” But, he said, “you can mark out the first four 
and leave public indifference, and there’s your 
answer.” 

Q Do you think it is because everyone has too 
much money? 

A No, it’s a general lack of interest in voting, in 
politics, in civic matters—thinking about the war and 
other problems and not worrying very much about 
the local criminal situations. 

Q Senator, isn’t the fact that they are so prospet- 
ous due to the people’s liking for gambling? But then 
again, is it all gambling? 

A Our testimony shows that the. big financing of 
racketeers these days is from gambling in one form 
or another. That’s where most of the big money is 
But you find, as a corollary to gambling, organized 
prostitution, bank robberies, killings and things of that 
sort. They all go along together. Many criminals in 
one kind of crime are found in the other. 

Q You don’t think the legalizing of gambling in 
any form would provide a solution? 
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A No, I don’t think it would at all—I think it 
would just make it worse. 

Q Why is that? 

A Well, in the first place, in this country, anyway, 
wherever you try to legalize it the racketeers take 
over the legalization. 

Q What about a public monopoly on gambling? 

A We found Nevada, for instance, where it is legal- 
ized, has been more or less a haven for racketeers 
from all over the country. They’ve been able to get 
in, get liquor licenses and gambling licenses—in spite 
of some real efforts to keep them out. 

Q The tremendous amount of money that is bet 
every year, as brought out in these hearings, would 
indicate that there is a public acceptance of wagering. 
How can you legislate to prevent anything that seems 
to be so popular? 

A I don’t think you can legislate to fully prevent 
it. Individual people will probably always bet and 
wager with one another. Our aim has been to try to 
take the organized criminal element out of it, and not 
subject the people to operations in which that element 
is involved. This is especially important because of 
what the organized gangster does with the money he 
gets. 

Q Is your objection to legalized bookmaking in 
this country that the same element that now operates 
illegally would take over and operate the legal books? 

A That’s one objection I have, and then the fun- 




























_.« ‘Legalizing gambling would make things worse’ 





damental objection I have is that it doesn’t produce 
anything and, in the second place, our country will be 
in a bad way when we start looking to gambling and 
crime as a source of tax revenue. The United States 
will be at the end of the road if ever we do that. 

Q The States can legalize it now if they want to, 
can’t they? 

A Yes, they can. And the next thing is that a gam- 
bling place, whether it is State-operated or however 
it is operated, creates a gathering place for other 
kinds of criminal activities. 

Q Why can’t you reach these people through the 
income tax laws? Why haven't they been reached? 
A Since the Capone days they have paid a substan- 
tial amount of taxes— ; 

Q But if they don’t show a source of their income 
—the average taxpayer has to account for his in- 
come— 

A They just list “betting,” or “other sources of in- 
come,” or “‘miscellaneous income.” 

Q How do they get away with that? 

A They should not get away with it. 

Q Do they? 

A They have been getting away with it. 

Q That's not a valid return, though, is it? 

A The position of the Internal Revenue people is 
that they wouldn’t believe them, anyway, if they kept 
books—they wouldn’t feel that their books were worth 


(Continued on page 30) 
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“I do know this: If you go to a city where you have good churches, schools and interest in government, you don’t have any 
big time organized crime. If you go to a place that’s dirty, smoky and a lot of slums, there is where crime prospers.” 
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anything—and that what they have to do in any 
event is build up their own information. That’s what 
they tell us. Then after they build up their own in- 
formation, after a course of years, they do get some 
of them prosecuted! 

I think that, because of inadequate laws and also 
the way the cases have been handled, we haven’t gone 
after the gamblers with tax laws like we could, or like 
we should. I think our Committee will recommend, 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue has said that 
they agree with us, that gamblers and criminals 
should be required to keep adequate books showing 
the sources of their income and disbursements. 

Q Can't they, as the Bureau told you, rig those 
books just the same as they rig other things? 

A Yes, they can, but they will swear to their books. 
There is an inadequate misdemeanor statute today 
with reference to keeping books. We want a law that 
has teeth in it and one that will require books and 
records to be kept in more detail. 

Q Then you could check it—if they paid a police 
official or someone else, and it didn’t show on their 
books, that would be an indictable offense? 

A Yes, that would be an indictable offense. 

Q Do you think the fact that they make campaign 
contributions to political organizations has something 
to do with the fact that the laws haven’t been en- 
forced more positively? 

A I think the responsibility is partly with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, partly with Congress, partly 
with all of us. 


Why Tax Action Is Slow 

Q Doesn’t the Bureau contend that they eventu- 
ally get all these people—that they’re just a little 
slow? 

A Another thing that has happened is that the 
Bureau has so many steps to carry a case through 
from the time a violator files his return until it gets 
to final presentment to a trial court and jury. There 
are about 14 steps—and at any one of those steps if 
any official thinks it is not a case that should be 
prosecuted it may not be prosecuted. 

Q Couldn't that all be streamlined? 

A We find that violations that occurred four or five 
years ago finally may just now be getting around to 
trial. And by that time the witnesses are dead or 
missing, and the public interest has diminished 
greatly. 

Q Then the statute of limitations is invoked as a 
defense? 

A That’s right—that finishes a lot of cases. So the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has now agreed to put into 
operation what they call a special fraud division, 
whose job it will be—as to these gangsters, and rack- 
eteers and big-time gamblers—to take their cases and 
immediately investigate them and cut through all the 
red tape and bring them to prosecution. 


2 « « ‘We want a law to make gamblers keep records’ 
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TELEVISION IN THE SENATOR‘S HOME 
Will TV be a terrific influence?—“‘Yes” 


This, I think, is one of the finest developments that 
has come out of our inquiry. The Bureau now seems 
to have considerable determination in going after 
them. 

Q Suppose we did manage somehow to enforce the 
tax laws, really get at these people—would that be a 
real answer to the problem? 

A It would be a tremendous detriment to their op- 
eration. ; 

Q Is a special division going to be set up right 
away, or does somebody have to approve it? 

A No, they are setting it up now. I think it should 
also be said to the credit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment that Secretary Snyder has asked local people 
and police officers to send him information about 
who the big-time operators are so that they can move 
in on them and see that they are paying their full 
taxes. 

Q Can’t you put the squeeze on these operators? 

A I think we will recommend, as to these fellows 
earning income over a certain amount in violation of 
either the laws of the United States or of the State in 
which they operate or live, that they have to file a 
net-worth statement with their income tax return. 

Q Would that be just for these people, or for all 
taxpayers? 

A I think Congress can make a legal classification 
—there would be a good deal of legislative objection 
to making everybody do it. 

Q It would concern those people whose principal 
income was from other than wages and salaries, I 
suppose? 
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HOUSEWIFE VIEWING CRIME HEARING 
Is it fair to the witness?—“‘Yes”’ 


A That’s right. 

Q What is the real approach to this problem of bet- 
ting and wagering as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned? 

A The only approach I think is for the Federal 
Government to close up the channels of interstate 
commerce, to the extent that we reasonably can, to 
the clearance of transactions and the passing of in- 
formation upon which commercial and big-time wag- 
ering is based, and try to reduce it to a local prob- 
lem, so that the local people, if they have a mind to 
do it, can handle it themselves. 

Q What you want to do is apply the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to it, in a way—isn’t that it? 

A No. I think the Federal Government can prop- 
erly eliminate interstate services where their primary 
function is the passing of information for the making 
of wagers and bets. In other words, place the Conti- 
nental Press Service under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Communications Commission and then have 
standards adopted which would prohibit services if 
their major function was to foster betting in violation 
of State law. 

Q But would that make any difference—couldn’'t 
they just pay off the bet the next day instead of right 
after the race? 

A It would make a lot of difference because in the 
horse rooms of the country where the big money is 
they have to pay off the customer between bets in or- 
der to get him to bet on the next race. Our evidence 
Shows that if you even delay it one hour you effec- 
tively stop most of the bookmaking in the country. 


_. Stop interstate commerce in betting information’ 








Q We got the impression from some witnesses that 
it was easy to make money on the races— 

A Oh, yes. You just call up your friend. It’s a very 
interesting thing that these people always win. Take 
Costello—he always has a sizable amount of winnings. 

Q That would mean that the race tracks are 
crooked, wouldn't it? 

A No, I don’t think they are. Maybe some of them 
are. But I think these people really get the latest in- 
formation and the latest tips and they know whether 
the horse has a sore foot, and so on. And they do the 
same thing with baseball, football and basketball— 
they are able to get somebody who is around the team 
and a good fellow, and he may talk with the coach— 
and the coach may not know the purpose of the man 
he is talking with. 

Q How big an industry is bookmaking? 

A It’s a tremendously big industry. 

Q In the billions? 

A Yes, in the billions. 

Q Isn't it big enough, Senator, that most of the big 
books could allow a customer 24 hours’ credit? 

A The thing is that unless they get instant informa- 
tion, they can’t really operate. 

On the question of how big bookmaking is, you will 
find that the fan-outs of the subdistributors of Conti- 
nental constitute a tremendous network. 

Q There are thousands of outlets? 

A Oh, yes; many, many thousands. 

Q What do you think they take in a year? 

A I don’t know, but it’s in the many billions. 


Interlocking Gangs 

Q Is all of this activity organized and centrally en- 
forced? Is Frank Costello the real boss of this kind of 
thing in this country? 

A I don’t think there is any one man who is the 
nation-wide boss. I think there are several major gangs 
in the country who are able to operate without one 
stepping on the toes of the other. They apparently 
meet, and when they get together they have some in 
one group who have a working arrangement with some 
in the other group. Then they have interlocking in- 
vestments—the fellow in the New York group will 
have investments with the New Orleans group or in 
the group on the West Coast, or in Florida. 

Q Do they play fairly together? 

A Insofar as the division of territory, they would 
seem to avoid major conflicts. 

Q It’s a sort of cartel, then? 

A That’s right. Take a fellow like Meyer Lansky, 
for instance. He’s a good example—he had an interest 
in Saratoga, in Atlantic City, and some of the casinos 
in Broward County, Florida, and in the Beverly Club 
in New Orleans, and in the Flamingo Hotel in Las 
Vegas, Nev. So it is a closely interlocked network all 
over the country. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Now about Frank Costello—I think he is proba- 
bly one that those all over the country look up to 
most. 

He is in the position, if you can make such a com- 
parison, of the elder statesman. So when things get too 
hot and the arguments reach a climax they may call 
on him, or others I could name, to reconcile their dif- 
ferences. It’s a very informal sort of arrangement, 
but it works out that way. 

Q What about the Sicilian society—the Mafia? 

A Running along in a little different layer, but also 
with an interest along with the gambling element, is 
the Mafia, which is a more cohesive group all over the 
country than these gambling syndicates. Of course, 
many of these people are in gambling, too. They are 
the principal narcotics people, and they have a rather 
close relationship with one another in the various parts 
of the country. 

They know who the Mafia characters are, they 
know whom they can get to do the job. They are the 
enforcement people, the rough fellows, the fellows who 
protect the franchise, or do the killing. We have had 
quite a study made of the many, many so-called 
“Mafia murders” all over the United States, and al- 
most none of them get solved. 


Might of the Mafia 

Q Is the Mafia itself an organization, or is it just 
a name? 

A In my opinion it’s a criminal way of life which 
is just in another world. They never call on the police, 
they report nothing to the police, they give no infor- 
mation, they enforce their own orders, they cut one 
another in on investments, and they all know one 
another all over the country. 

Q Is it principally Italian? 

A It’s supposed to be exclusively Sicilian. 

Q Is it organized? 

A Proof of meetings is meager. But the code is well 
known by all their people. We have found here and 
there meetings of Black Hand groups—a bunch of 
them were arrested in Cleveland, 12 or 15 of them 
together. We have evidence of some few other meet- 
ings. 

Q What is the purpose of those meetings? 

A To discuss things and decide on policy, and what 
business is to be done. You find a great many of that 
type of people connected with the olive-oil and cheese 
business all over the country. 

Q How many would you say there are? 

A There is a list of about 800. 

Q In this country—members of the Mafia? 

A Yes. 

Q Do they have any link with Sicily now? 

A They do have some links, I think, but I don’t 
think it is as important as it is said to be. 

Q Is Mafia the nearest thing we have to a ‘““Murder, 
Inc.” on a national scale today? 





. - - ‘illegal gambling: 17 to 30 billions a year’ 


A In my opinion, it is. 

Q Are they first-generation Sicilians, Senator, or js 
the second generation growing up and coming along 
in it? 

A A few of them are second generation. The Mafia 
people are, of course, despised and feared by good 
Sicilians, both in this country and abroad. 


Young Racketeers Coming Up 

Q You spoke of the racketeers of today being the 
youngsters of prohibition. Have you found much eyi- 
dence on a national scale that younger people are 
being enlisted in any kind of organized crime today? 
Is there a younger element coming up that will be in 
charge tomorrow? 

A Yes, there is a very powerful younger element 
coming up. 

Q What are they doing? 

A They are working for these people until they get 
out on their own. You find a great many youngsters 
becoming morphine addicts, engaging in narcotics 
working around the gambling houses, until they get 
out on their own. 

There is a new outfit growing up in New Orleans, 
not in the city proper but in that area. They have got- 
ten into all kinds of business—such as the Beverly 
Club, gambling places of various and sundry kinds, 
narcotics and so on. I think it is one of the most ruth- 
less groups in the country today. 

Q If there is such a huge take in gambling, the 
profits must be immense, and the taxes could be very 
large, couldn’t they? 

A I’m satisfied that we are not getting the full tax 
part of the take from these big gambling operations. 
You see the way they operate is: The big operations 
start out with a bank roll of, say, $50,000, and they 
keep that money together and when it gets up to 
$100,000 they will pay a dividend to the partners, and 
then, when the season is over, they divide up the whole 
amount. 

With their present method of doing business and 
keeping books there isn’t anything to prevent slipping 
off $5,000 every night and dividing that up—it’s all 
cash, so you have to take their word for it. 

Q Senator, how large is the dollar volume of the 
gambling industry? 

A The estimates have been somewhere between 17 
and 30 billion dollars a year—illegal gambling. 

Q What would that represent in relation to crime 
as a whole in this country? Is that the biggest part? 

A That is the big money. Of course, narcotics is big 
business. 

Q What about prostitution? 

A It’s a big business, but it isn’t very well organized 
on a nation-wide basis. 

Q Extortion isn’t a particularly big business any 
more? 

A Not like gambling. 
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Q Did you find gambling houses pretty prevalent 
in all the cities you visited—not bookmaking, but 
gambling houses with wheels, and so on? 

A Inevery city we went to there were at least sneak 
gambling places. For instance, they now have these 
crap tables that fold up and can be put in the back of 
an automobile. In places where there is a good police 
force you'll find that they move from one house to 
another on a sneak basis. 

Q But every city doesn’t have these big places? 

A Every city doesn’t have these so-called “plush 
carpet” places. This should be said, too; In most cases 
we found that they were outside of the city limits in 
the counties. 

There’s an awful lot of diffusion of jurisdiction be- 
tween the departments of the cities and the sheriff’s 
office and the county prosecutor’s office. The sheriff 
feels that he shouldn’t come into the city, and as to 
who is supposed to do the work out in the county 
there is a sort of diffusion of responsibility between 
the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff. And the 
sheriff also has the divided responsibility of civil 
matters and criminal matters. We found most of the 
bad gambling situations out in the counties. 

Q What are the worst spots in the country? What 
is the most crime-ridden city in the country? 

A That’s hard to answer. I think that Chicago is the 
most vital nerve center for organized crime, due partly 
to the fact that that is the center of the country and 





the crossroads of communications and services. But 
let it be said that Chicago is improving rapidly. 


Need for Local Effort 


Q Would you say, though, that your major finding 
is that this is a problem that can’t be solved by legis- 
lation? 

A Well, there are a lot of things the Federal Gov- 
efnment can do to help, but, as I said in the begin- 
ning, I think 95 per cent of it is a local problem, but 
we can show the way. It’s something that is going to 


require an all-out effort of Federal Government, State 
| and local governments. But, unless the people are in- 


terested, none of them will do much good. 

Q Of course we can put a lot of people in jail for 
violating the tax laws, can’t we? 

A I think turning the spotlight of public informa- 
tion on them does a lot of good. I think these fellows 
we’ve had before us—I think they lost a lot of stature, 
and I doubt if they will be able to operate in a big way 
much longer. 

Q Senator, you mentioned a while ago that local 
apathy toward government generally is the basic 
problem. Do you have any suggestions as to how to 
temedy that basic problem? What can you do to im- 
prove the interest in local government? 

A I think what the people are doing now is a very 
wholesome thing. I’ve always felt that education, 
housing and health, and emphasis on civics and gov- 


‘We can show the way, but it’s a local problem’ 





ernment and more interest in our political parties are 
some of the ways to do it. 

Of course, that’s a basic American problem. But I 
do know this: If you go to a city where you have good 
churches and schools and interest in government, you 
don’t have any big-time organized crime. If you go to 
a place that’s dirty and smoky and a lot of slums, 
there is where crime prospers and grows. 

Q Do these people buy politicians and police? Is 
that the way they work? Through contributions do 
they feel that they buy immunity? 

A Most of our officials and enforcement officers are 
honest. But the good average citizen should remember 
that the ‘criminal interests see that their people register 
and vote. This and bribery are the source of their 
power. 


Crime Commission Proposed 

Q How far do you think this present movement you 
have set in motion will go—what do you hope for? 

A I hope to see this continued local interest, and if 
it is continued, it should be effective. 

I think there should be in the Federal Government, 
in the executive department, some commission of very 
high-type men, with the Department of Justice and 
the Treasury represented, to first co-ordinate and 
bring together and avoid duplication in the investiga- 
tive services of the Federal Government. 

We find many cases, and it is necessarily so, that 
maybe two or three agencies will have some part of 
the same investigation, without putting them to- 
gether. An effort has been made to get Justice and 
Treasury to work together, and they do on some occa- 
sions, and sometimes it’s hit and miss. 

Then the other thing that such a group could do 
would be to be the liaison group with good law- 
enforcement officers in all of the investigative agencies 
of the Government, keep up a study of new tech- 
niques and the new ways that racketeers and criminals 
operate so as to advise Congress about it. 

Maybe it would be best for this commission not to 
have subpoena power, but to have a standing commit- 
tee, which I would like to see the House have a part 
in, too, as its counterpart in the Congress, to work with 
the commission and to advise with the commission 
about new legislation that may be necessary, and to 
be in a position with subpoena power to make a par- 
ticular rare investigation when one was absolutely 
necessary. 

I do not think that the kind of investigative com- 
mittee that we have had, charged with the business of 
finding out whether crime does operate in interstate 
commerce, is justified any longer, because we’ve found 
out what we were supposed to determine. Now that we 
have determined that, I think it’s time to recommend 
legislation and see what we can get passed in the 
Congress. But this other should be on a permanent 
and more stable basis. 
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| bomen Skip, I’d say that helmet is about right. It’ll give 
you plenty of protection when you take your ‘rocket 
ship’ up for a spin!’ 

There’s nothing imaginary about your need for protection 
in business... the protection provided you by Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. You'll enjoy 
new peace of mind in knowing that Hardware Mutuals rank 
among the leaders in promptness of paying workmen's compensation 
claims. And you'll find that our unusually fast, sympathetic 
handling of claims helps build good will among employes. 


You'll also appreciate our policy back of the policy that assures 
you fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service on all 
insurance matters . . . plus the help of our Loss Prevention 
Department in eliminating the causes of accidents. 
Dividend savings returned to Hardware Mutuals policy- 
holders since organization now total more than $97,000,000. 
Since you've read this far, why not go a// the way and get 
all the facts? Simply phone Western Union, ask for Operator 25, 
and say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. He’s ready to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 
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Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 
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>> What to expect in the world as a result of the firing of a U.S. general..... 
War limited to Korea is likely, but only if the Communists are willing. 
More unity of the Western Allies is a fact. MacArthur desire for war with 
Communist China cast a long shadow over U.S. alliances. Now the shadow is gone. 
More speed in building up European defenses against Russia is likely too. 
Defense for future world war, not a build-up for expanded war in Asia, gets the 
priority. That's assuming the West, not Joseph Stalin, will call the turn. 





>> Changes in the U.S., these days, mean changes around the world. When the 
U.S. itches, the French say, the world scratches. You can see it everywhere. 

In Britain, peace buyers are rejoicing. British leaders of all parties want 
no big war with China to cut into U.S. aid to Europe's defenses. They want a 
deal with Chinese Communists for peace, if the peace sellers are willing. 

In France, gold buyers can get gold cheaper. Hoarders, apparently, think 
there is less chance of general war, more security. In Formosa, gold sellers 
are getting record prices. End of MacArthur, they think, means the end of Chiang 
Kai-shek's hopes for a big war between the U.S. and Communist China and, eventu- 
ally, Communist rule on Formosa. Gold, in Formosa, buys a way out. 

It's where you sit in the world that decides what you See...e.e. 














>> From where Stalin sits, playing both ends of the world hasn't paid off. 
He tried stirring up trouble in Berlin to get control of Western Germany and 








Western Europe. He tried touching off a war in Korea in the hope that a victory 
for Communists there would put Russia in a position, eventually, to grab Japan. 





eS So far, gains are few. Communists in Western Europe are losing power and 





quitting the party. Communists in Korea are getting killed. At both ends of the 





Eurasian land mass, the West is stronger, not weaker, than it was a year ago. 
Playing the middle could be Stalin's next move. It will bear watching. 





>> As one looks south from Moscow, 15 countries stretch 5,000 air miles from 
5 the Mediterranean to the South China Sea. This is the middle front between the 
st Communist and non-Communist worlds. Here there is weakness, not strength; 
division, not unity. The whole mess must look attractive to Joseph Stalin. 
Egypt is demanding that the British get out of the Suez Canal area, the 
major defense base for the whole of the Middle East. That worries the West. 
Israel has just bombed Syria. Another Arab-Jewish war is quite possible. 
Jordan wants to unite with Irag and swallow up Syria and Lebanon in one big 
Arab country. Saudi Arabia wants no rivals. All-Arab war could flare up. 
Iran is in a mess. Some Iranians, including Communists, want to force the 
(over) 
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British out of the oil fields. Other Iranians just want more money for oil. 
Afghanistan is at odds with Pakistan and Pakistan is near war with India. 
Burma has Chinese Communists in its hills. Indo-China has a real war be- 

tween Communists and the French. Thailand favors the West, but, in the past, has 

bent with every breeze. Malaya has guerrilla war between British and Communists. 
Anywhere Stalin looks along the middle front there are opportunities for 
quick profits for Russia. Anywhere the West looks, trouble is in sight. 





>> To reach the sea, to get oil, Stalin might choose to move into Iran. 

Last crisis in Iran included assassinations, strikes and martial law. Also, 
the Iranian. Parliament voted to nationalize the oil industry, which Britain runs. 
That crisis’ is about over. U.S. and Britain, getting together, are advising the 
Iranians how to "nationalize" oil without squeezing out the British. 

Next crisis in Iran is due soon. Premier Hussein Ala, if he survives, plans 
to dissolve Parliament, call for new elections. Iranian Army is packed with of- 
ficers who want to be dictators. Iranian Communists wait for word from Moscow. 








>> To rip a big hole in the West's global defense line, Stalin could try to 
set Pakistan against India. Success here could take Russia down to the Indian 
Ocean. It is now clear that Stalin already has tried this once, just recently. 

Kashmir is the bait. Pakistan has part of Kashmir, wants it all. India has 
most of Kashmir, wants it all. Soviet Russia is just across a valley from Kashmir. 

First try involved a plot by Pakistan's top Army officers to shoot Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, put Pakistan under a military dictatorship and start 
a war with India to get Kashmir. One leader in the plot was a close friend of 
the Soviet Ambassador to Pakistan. Idea was to get Soviet backing for Pakistan. 

Another try, sooner or later, is possible. Stalin, so far, appears to be 
offering Soviet support in the struggle for Kashmir to the highest bidder, India 
cr Pakistan. West, so far, can't get the two countries to make peace. 








>> To take over an entire flank of the middle front, to grab Southeast Asia 
for the Communists, Stalin must rely on his hard-pressed ally, Communist China. 
Communists in Indo-China, so far, are native Indo-Chinese. Under Communist 
leadership they almost beat the French with troops trained and armed in China. 
Recently they abandoned frontal attacks on the French and resumed guerrilla war- 
fare. But, also recently, a battalion of Communist Chinese entered Indo-China. 
French hope is that the Chinese are only deserters, fighting on their own. 
French fear is that Communist China may be preparing to turn Indo-China into 
a new Korea at Stalin's order. If Indo-China goes to the Communists, the French 
say, neighboring Burma, Thailand and all of Southeast Asia will go too. 
Chances like these to knife through the middle front, cutting the life lines 
of the West and its allies, may look better to Stalin than Europe or Korea. 














>> Stalin, unlike President Truman, doesn't have to tell the world when he has 
trouble with his subordinates in the Politburo. He may have none, but..... 
Man most likely to succeed Stalin, the experts agree, is the member of the 
Politburo who appears on Stalin's right in public. Next in line sits on his left. 
Latest appearance of Stalin confounded the experts. It was at the Supreme 
Soviet meeting. Stalin took a seat with the aisle on his left, an empty seat on 
his right. It may mean nothing. It may mean Stalin has trouble too. 
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Here, flying away by Government order, is Reynolds Wrap... 
the pure aluminum foil that kept leftovers fresh, covered 

bowls so neatly and quickly, made roasting and baking so much 
easier and better. Aluminum foil is needed by the armed forces 
...to protect rations, medical supplies, rustable parts 

and delicate instruments. 

This protection is the more important because our supply lines 
are long, and because they must extend to whatever future 
fronts the defense of Freedom may require. The amount 
of aluminum used as “fighting foil’ is small compared to the 
tons of aluminum in planes, ships, tanks, trucks, pontoon bridges, 
bazooka and other rocket tubes. But a first aid packet can be as 
vital as any weapon; all these needs have the same urgent priority. 

For all this, and to restore civilian supply as soon as possible, 
the U.S. aluminum industry is rapidly expanding production. 
We face a double job: fighting shortages and inflation 
while we fight aggression. Reynolds is working at that double 
job full time, full speed! 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


| Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORP, HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
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National Steel is a progressive steel producer. 
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It is progressive in growth and in vision . . . in the development of new 
methods and the pioneering of new processes. Its record of accomplishment 


is the record of an important part of the modernization of the steel industry. 
A National Steel division installed America’s first fully continuous 4high 
hot strip mill. It pioneered the electrolytic process of coating steel with pro- 
tective metals. 

Today National Steel operates the largest and fastest electrolytic plating 
lines in the world . . . is the largest independent producer of tin plate. 


In one year, National Steel put into operation the world’s three largest 
open hearth furnaces. It is now operating a huge 400-ton-per-day oxygen 
plant—another forward step in steel-producing efficiency. 

This is National Steel . . . constantly improving, constantly expanding... 
one of America’s largest and most progressive makers of steel. 
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The Colonial Insulator Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been successfully manufacturing quality porcelain prod- 
ucts since 1894. Which means they’re in a position to 
recognize a good thing in the ceramics field when they 
see it. They saw it in ALCOA Alumina. 


After extensive experimental work, Colonial recently 
began producing porcelain bodies containing approxi- 
mately 15% ALCOA Calcined Alumina. The results 
were even better than expected. ALCOA Alumina not 
only lowered the coefficient of expansion and reduced 
thermal deformation, but increased resistance to abra- 
sion, thermal and mechanical shock. Colonial porcelains 
are now stronger, whiter, more impervious and dielec- 
trically superior to the old product—because of ALCOA 
Alumina. 


BUILDING 
BETTER BODIES 
WITH ALCOA 
ALUMINA 


All over the country, successful ceramic manufacturers 
are doing great things with ALCOA Alumina. Whether 
they make abrasives or glazes, refractory bricks or 
glass, they know that by adding this uniformly pure 
aluminum oxide to their mixes, they make their prod- 


ucts better. 


For the qualities you want most in your ceramics, rely 
on ALCOA Alumina. It can make any ceramic product 
—your product—the best of its kind. We'll gladly tell 
you how. Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Drvision, 601p Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 
ACTIVATED ALUMINAS » CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 


ALUMINAS + TABULAR * LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
FLUORIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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Ridgway Leaves Policy to Chiefs... 
Korea Another Greece to Van Fleet 


Matt Ridgway, at 3 o'clock on the 
aftemoon of April 11, was a mud-slog- 
ing field commander, with hand gre- 
nades hung on his tunic as a trade-mark. 
He was in a forward post, 1,500 yards 
below the 38th parallel in Korea. 

There he received an order from 
General George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of Defense. Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, the field commander, the GI’s 
general, learned that the President had 
bestowed on him these titles: 

Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers; Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command; Com- 
mander in Chief, Far East; Com- 
manding General, United States 
Army, Far East. 

From the mud in Korea, General 
Ridgway would move to the American 
Embassy in Tokyo. His office would be 
in the impressive Dai Ichi Building. His 
job: to rule 80 million Japanese; to build 
up Japan’s police force; to command 
armies of 350,000 in Korea; to direct the 
movements of air and naval forces in the 
Far East. Matt Ridgway gets all the 
powers and prestige and perquisites that 
went with the four jobs of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, whom Presi- 
dent Truman dismissed. 

But General Ridgway is not to use that 
power and prestige in the way that Gen- 
eral MacArthur used it. As a man, he has 
none of the flair for showmanship and 
dramatics that his predecessor displayed. 
As a soldier, he is less accustomed to top 
command, more used to accepting orders 
without question. He is not inclined at all 
to comment on policy. 

Policy matters, moreover, may shortly 
be taken out of General Ridgway’s hands. 
Ambassador John Foster Dulles is nego- 
tiating a peace treaty with Japan, and in 
amatter of months the General may lose 
most of his authority in that country. 
Political affairs in Japan probably will be 
handled by the Japanese themselves, or 
by a State Department representative. 
That would leave the General with the 
task of carrying on the fight in Korea. 

As a fighter, General Ridgway, World 
War II paratroop leader, has proved him- 
self anew in the Korean war. He took 
over a defeated, retreating, dispirited 
army late last December, after Lieut. 
Gen. Walton H. Walker was killed in a 
jeep accident. By mid-February he had 
checked the retreat. A few weeks later he 
was on the offensive, leading a rebuilt 
army, with morale repaired, back up the 
Korean peninsula. 
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General Ridgway’s estimate of the 
military situation is no different from 
General MacArthur's. He said only a few 
days before his promotion that he could 
“see no end to the military operations 
unless there were a political settlement.” 
But, unlike General MacArthur, he is not 
expected to try to enlarge the scope of his 
campaign, or try for political settlement. 

As a result, a war of maneuver will 
continue in Korea, aimed at sapping the 
strength of Communist forces with the 
hope that ultimately they will withdraw, 
as they withdrew in Greece and as they 


—Dept. of Defense 
SUPREME COMMANDER RIDGWAY 
. @ knack for getting along 


lifted the Berlin blockade. That does not 
mean that U.N. forces will stand still, 
awaiting an attack. That is not General 
Ridgway’s method. The day after his pro- 
motion he was back in the lines, still di- 
recting the forward thrusts of his troops. 

General Ridgway’s attitude is summed 
up in his remarks to a British officer who 
showed him plans to withdraw from a 
Korean outpost. “I am more interested in 
your plans for attack,” said the General. 

More harmony in relations between 
Tokyo and Washington and among the 
U.S. and its allies in Korea also is ex- 
pected to develop under General Ridg- 
way’s command. In the field, the General 
has gone out of his way to praise British, 
French, Turkish and Greek troops fight- 
ing with U.N. forces. In this respect he 
is said to be more like General Eisen- 
hower, who cultivates friendly relations 
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with associates, than General MacArthur, 
who is noted for his aloofness. General 
Ridgway, for example, is not expected to 
make an impressive daily rite of his 
travels between home and office as Gen. 
eral MacArthur did. 

Relations with Washington naturally 
will be closer. General Ridgway jg 
known as one of Secretary Marshall's 
“boys.” The Secretary became interested 
in him when Marshall was Chief of Staff 
before World War II and when Ridgway 
was a lieutenant colonel. Ridgway is a 
West Point classmate of Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, and was 
personally selected by General Collins 
to go to Korea. Just before that assign- 
ment he worked closely with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and often attended their 
meetings. Thus he is expected to let his 
friends in Washington determine policy 
and to confine his attentions to carrying 
out that policy in the field. 





GUERRILLA KILLER 


> Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, who 
succeeds General Ridgway as commander 
of the 8th Army in Korea, symbolizes 


oy 
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GENERAL VAN FLEET 
. a flair for limited war 


success in localized war. He was as- 
signed to Greece in February, 1948, when 
Communist guerrillas were terrorizing 
two thirds of the country. He left in 
July, 1950, when the Communist army 
of 30,000 shrunk to a mere 300 or 400. 

Between those dates, General Van 
Fleet conducted a campaign that has 
won him unstinted praise in military 
circles. He started under handicaps at 
least as severe as those that confront 
generals in Korea. The regular Greek 
Army was demoralized. The guerrillas 
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Oil* and Beechcrafts make a profitable mixture! 


Company-owned Beechcrafts slice travel time as much as 
75% for key executives in over 200 companies in the 
petroleum industry. This twin-engine Beechcraft Executive 
Transport cruises at 200 miles per hour — puts oil fields 
right next to home offices. 

*Beechcraft serves ‘em all! In every field of industrial 
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activity, Beechcrafts are helping America build faster .. . 
helping America do the double job of increasing defense 
production and keeping consumer goods rolling, too. 
Learn how a Beechcraft can serve your business profitably. 
Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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SHIPPING COSTS go down, 
profits climb when you locate a 
branch plant in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA). For this 
is the one location that is central 
to the entire Pacific Coast—whose 
14,370,000 residents make it the 
West’s richest market. 


You are miles, days and dollars 
closer to major population cen- 
ters. Central California cities are 
virtually local delivery points. It’s 
overnight by rail or truck to Los 
Angeles; third morning by rail 
to Portland, fourth to Seattle or 
Salt Lake. 


You'll get better market coverage 
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too! Dealers want low inven- 
tories, fast deliveries. Customers 
want an even break, hate “prices 
higher West of the Rockies.” 





*MOA stands for METROPOLITAN OaK- 
LAND AREA, includes all of Alameda County. 
Map above spotlights Washington Town- 
ship—a close-in rural area spotted with 8 
thriving smaller towns. U.S. Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. selected this area, served by 2 main- 
line railways, for its $2,500,000 plant now 
building on a 71-acre site. 
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had a “privileged sanctuary” stretching 
for hundreds of miles along the Al. 
banian, Yugoslavian and _ Bulgarian 
frontiers. In any of those bordering 
countries was safety for guerrillas, places 
where they could go for rest, supplies 
and reinforcements. Furthermore, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet could command only jp. 
directly. He was sent to Greece primari- 
ly as a military adviser to the Greek 
Army. He had 10 American teams fo; 
training Greek soldiers. 

General Van Fleet’s first step toward 
victory was to establish a curfew through 
rural Greece. Then he began to flush 
guerrilla bands out of valley and moun. 
tain hideouts. Gradually he pushed the 
Communist forces to-the Albanian bor- 








PARATROOPER LANDS 
Gen. Ridgway knows how 


der. Then he unleashed an all-out at- 
tack, supported by dive bombers operated 
by Greek fliers who had been trained 
by Americans. By late summer of 1949, 
the guerrillas definitely were on the run. 

Now General Van Fleet is assigned to 
what amounts to a repeat performance. 
In Korea he faces the same kind of moun- 
tain-and-valley warfare. His enemy has a 
safe sanctuary beyond the Manchurian 
border. The General has to limit his op- 
erations to the Korean peninsula, as he 
had to limit his operations in Greece. He 
has to work with Allied as well as Ameri- 
can troops. 

The new field commander in Korea 
brings with him the same tradition for 
an offensive as General Ridgway. He has 
been wounded in action three times and 
the official Army biography notes that 
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ye is no armchair general.” He engaged 
in the Normandy landings on D Day and 
fought as a division commander and 
cops commander in the World War II 
campaigns through France and Germany. 
He is recognized as one of the Army’s 
best tacticians. 

Now 59, General Van Fleet was grad- 
yated from West Point in 1915. In July, 
1918, he went to France during World 
War I as a captain. Shortly afterward he 
was promoted to major and commanded 
, machine-gun battalion in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. 

Between world wars he taught military 
sience at several universities. At one 
time, also, he served as head football 
cach at the University of Florida. He 
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TRACKING GREEK GUERRILLAS 
Gen. Van Fleet knows how 


was a star halfback on the Army team 
when at West Point. 

General Van Fleet also should be ac- 
custtomed to sudden assignments. He 
happened to be in Europe in 1948 when 
he was sent to Greece. He was on a va- 
cation in Florida when he received or- 
ders to proceed to Korea as commander 
of the Eighth Army there. He was en 
route to the front within a few hours. His 
arival there was timed closely with an 
expected Communist offensive that was 
reported to have been in preparation for 
several weeks. Battle-trained troops, rid- 
ing a wave of success, were his legacy 
from General Ridgway. 

In peacetime pursuits, General Van 
Fleet likes to hunt deer. But he is so ex- 
pert with a rifle that he uses a pistol as a 
more sporting proposition. 
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6 DEC 50 

From Joint Chiefs of Staff to Commander in Chief, Far 
East, Tokyo, Japan (and other Commanders): 

1. The President, as of 5 Dec, forwarded a memo to all 
Cabinet mbrs and to the chmm NSRB, Administrator ECA, 
Dir CIA, Administrator ESA and Dir Selective Service, which 
reads as follows: 

“In the light of the present critical international situation, 
and until further written notice from me, I wish that each 
one of you would take immediate steps to reduce the number 
of public speeches pertaining to foreign or military policy 
made by officials of the departments and agencies of the 
executive branch. This applies to officials in the field as well 
as those in Washington. 

“No speech, press release, or other public statement con- 
cerning foreign policy should be released until it has received 
clearance from the Départment of State. 

“No speech, press release, or other public statement con- 
cerning military policy should be released until it has received 
clearance from the Department of Defense. 

“In addition to the copies submitted to the Departments 
of State or Defense for clearance, advance copies of speeches 
and press releases concerning foreign policy or military pol- 
icv should be submitted to the White House for information. 

“The purpose of this memorandum is not to curtail the 
flow of information to the American people, but rather to 
insure that the information made public is accurate and fully 
in accord with the policies of the United States Government.” 

2. He also forwarded the following to the Sec State and 
Sec Def: 

“In addition to the policy expressed in my memorandum 
of this date to the heads of departments, concerning the clear- 
ance of speeches and statements, I wish the following steps 
to be taken: 

“Officials overseas, including military commanders and 
diplomatic representatives, should be ordered to exercise ex- 
treme caution in public statements, to clear all but routine 
statements with their departments, and to refrain from direct 
communication on military or foreign policy with newspa- 
pers, magazines, or other publicity media in the United 
States.” 

8. The above is transmitted to you for guidance and ap- 
propriate action. 





4 JAN 51 
TO: Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, 
Tokyo, Japan 
FROM: Joint Chiefs of Staff 

1. The problem of arming additional ROK man power is 
under consideration by JCS. Foll info is furnished: 

a. No machine guns, mortars, antitank guns or artillery 
can be made available from the ZI; however, the following 
can be made available in a reasonably short time: (1) 
160,000 model 1903 rifles, with a backup of spare parts 
for 50,000; (2) 70,000 M3 submachine guns; (8) 150,- 
000 M1 carbines; (4) 8,000 model 1918 Browning auto- 
matic rifles. 

b. Ammo supply for the M3 submachine guns, the Brown- 
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ing auto rifles, 100,000 model 1903 rifles and 100,000 
carbines is feasible. 

2. Based on availability of above weapons it appears that 
ROK forces could be increased by from 200,000 to 300,000 
men, armed with rifles, auto rifles, carbines and submachine 
guns. However, unless used in part to form new divisions. 
which would be relatively ineffective due to lack of infantry 
supporting weapons and artillery, it is probable that only on 
the order of 75,000 can be effectively utilized initially, with 
an ultimate build-up to approximately 100,000 in the follow. 
ing type organizations: 

a. Augment the rifle strength of ROK div and other 
UN forces. 

b. Form special units for guarding lines of communication 
and for operations against Communist guerrillas. 

c. Conduct guerrilla operations in Communist-held ter- 
ritory. 

3. JCS are of the opinion that recruitment for new units 
should include, but not be limited to, the membership of the 
Korean Youth Corps and/or any other group in the ROK. 
Arms should be issued only to organized units under the con- 
trol and discipline of the mil authorities in Korea. 

4. Request your comments and recommendations to in- 
clude: 

a. Total number of additional ROK personnel that can be 
profitably employed. 

b. Method of employment, namely, new divisions, addi- 
tional strength in current divisions, etc. 

c. Length of time required to organize and train addi- 
tional man power. 

d. Other points in connection with current problem. 





6 JAN 51 
FROM: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan 
TO: Department of the Army for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Considered here that influence of past and possible future 
events is of importance equal to or greater than materiel 
availability in analyzing problem of arming additional ROK 
man power. 

Continued effort has been made since 25 June 1950 to 
effect the most practicable utilization of Korean pers. In ad- 
dition to materially augmenting the ROK Army, members 
of the Youth Corps and other qualified males have been sup- 
plied with significant quantities of small arms for the pur 
pose of strengthening police units, antiguerrilla security ele- 
ments and creation of special organizations to operate in 
enemy held territory. Despite the relatively large number of 
nonarmy pers now under arms, enemy guerrilla units con- 
tinue to operate effectively in many widely scattered regions 
of South Korea. Friendly guerrilla forces, however, have ac- 
complished little in Communist rear areas—primarily due to 
lack of strong willed leadership. 

The type and quantity of weapons indicated by JCS as 
being currently available would have equal application 
to equipping the National Police Reserve of Japan, the im- 
mediate requirements for which were stated. Unless the quan- 
tities listed in JCS message are in excess of the current and 
foreseeable needs of the NPRJ, it is possible that the over- 
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all interests of the U.S. will be better 
served by making these weapons avail- 
able to increase the security of Japan 
rather than arming additional ROK 
forces. 

In view of the probable restricted size 
of the battle field in which we may op- 
erate in the near future, and the high 
priority of NPRJ requirements, the value 
of attempting to organize, train and arm 
additional ROK forces in the immediate 
future appears questionable. It is con- 
sidered that the short-range requirement 
can best be met by utilizing available 
man power to replace losses in existing 
ROK units rather than creating new or- 
ganizations. The long-range requirement 
for or desirability of arming additional 
ROK pers appears to be dependent pri- 
marily upon determination of the future 
U.S. mil position with respect to both 
the Korean campaign and the generally 
critical situation in the Far East. 





20 MAR. 51 

TO: Commander in Chief, Far East, 

Tokyo, Japan 
FROM: Joint Chiefs of Staff 

State planning presidential announce- 
ment shortly that, with clearing of bulk 
of South Korea of aggressors, United Na- 
tions now prepared to discuss conditions 
of settlement in Korea. Strong U.N. 
feeling persists that further diplomatic 
effort towards settlement should be made 
before any advance with major forces 
north of 38th parallel. Time will be 
required to determine diplomatic re- 
actions and permit new negotiations that 
may develop. Recognizing that parallel 
has no military significance, State has 
asked JCS what authority you should 
have to permit sufficient freedom of 
action for next few weeks to provide 
security for U.N. forces and maintain 
contact with enemy. Your recommenda- 
tions desired. 





LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(From Congressional Record of April 5, 
1951) 
20 MARCH 1951 
Dear Congressman Martin: 

I am most grateful for your note of the 
eighth forwarding me a copy of your ad- 
dress of February 12. The latter I have 
read with much interest, and find that 
with the passage of years you have cer- 
tainly lost none of your old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with 
respect to the situation created by Red 
China’s entry into war against us in Ko- 
rea have been submitted to Washington 
in most complete detail. Generally these 
views are well known and clearly under- 
stood, as they follow the conventional 
pattern of meeting force with maximum 
counterforce as we have never failed to 
do in the past. Your view with respect to 


the utillration of the Chinese forces op 
Formosa is in conflict with neither logic 
nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some tp 
realize that here in Asia is where the 
Communist conspirators have elected to 
make their play for global conquest, and 
that we have joined the issue thus raised 
on the battlefield; that here we fight 
Europe's war with arms while the diplo. 
mats there still fight it with words; that 
if we lose the war to communism in Asia 
the fall of Europe is inevitable, win jt 
and Europe most probably would avoid 
war and yet preserve freedom. As you 
point out, we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions 
of most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR. 





24 MAR 5] 
TO: Commander in Chief, Far East, 

Tokyo, Japan 
FROM: Joint Chiefs of Staff, Personal 

for MacArthur 

The President has directed that your 
attention be called to his order as trans- 
mitted 6 December 1950. In view of the 
information given you 20 March 195] 
any further statements by you must be 
co-ordinated as prescribed in the order 
of 6 December. 

The President has also directed that in 
the event Communist military leaders re- 
quest an armistice in the field, you im- 
mediately report that fact to the JCS for 
instructions. 





TEXT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR’S 
KOREA STATEMENT 
(N. Y. Times, 25 March 1951) 

TOKYO: Operations continue accord- 
ing to schedule and plan. We have now 
substantially cleared South Korea of or 
ganized Communist forces. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that the heavy 
destruction along the enemy’s lines of 
supply, caused by our round-the-clock 
massive air and naval bombardment, 
has left his troops in the forward battle 
area deficient in requirements to sustain 
his operations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly ex 
ploited by our ground forces. The en- 
emy’s human-wave tactics definitely 
failed him as our own forces become 
seasoned to this form of warfare; his tac- 
tics of infiltration are but contributing 
to his piecemeal losses, and he is show- 
ing less stamina than our own trvops ut- 
der rigors of climate, terrain and battle. 

Of even greater significance than ou 
tactical success has been the clear revel- 
ation that this new enemy, Red China, 0 
such exaggerated and vaunted militay 
power, lacks the industrial capacity to 
provide adequately many critical items 
essential to the conduct of modern wat. 
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He lacks manufacturing bases and 

those raw materials needed to produce, 
maintain and operate even moderate air 
and naval power, and he cannot provide 
the essentials for successful ground op- 
erations, such as tanks, heavy artillery 
and other refinements science has intro- 
duced into the conduct of military cam- 
aigns. 
Formerly his great numerical potential 
might well have filled this gap, but with 
the development of existing methods of 
mass destruction, numbers alone do not 
ofiset vulnerability inherent in such de- 
fciencies. Control of the sea and _ air, 
which in turn means control over sup- 
plies, communications and_transporta- 
tion, are no less essential and decisive 
now than in the past. 

When this control exists as in our case 
and is coupled with the inferiority of 
ground firepower, as in the enemy’s case, 
the resulting disparity is such that it 
cannot be overcome by bravery, however 
fanatical, or the most gross indifference 
to human loss. 

These military weaknesses have been 
clearly and definitely revealed since Red 
China entered upon its undeclared war 
in Korea. Even under inhibitions which 
now restrict activity of the United Na- 
tions forces and the corresponding mili- 
tay advantages which accrue to Red 
China, it has been shown its complete 
inability to accomplish by force of arms 
the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be 
painfully aware that a decision of the 
United Nations to depart from its toler- 
ant effort to contain the war to the area 
of Korea through expansion of our mili- 
tary operations to his coastal areas and 
interior bases would doom Red China 
to the risk of imminent military collapse. 

These basic facts being established, 
there should be no insuperable difficulty 
arriving at decisions on the Korean prob- 
lem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by 
extraneous matters not directly related 
to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s 
seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people which 
have been so cruelly ravaged must not 
be sacrificed. That is the paramount con- 
cern. Apart from the military area of the 
problem where the issues are resolved 
in the course of combat, the fundamental 
questions continue to be political in na- 
ture and must find their answer in the 
diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as 
military commander, however, it should 
be needless to say I stand ready at any 
time to confer in the field with the com- 
mander in chief of the enemy forces in 
an earnest effort to find any military 
means whereby the realization of the 
political objectives of the United Nations 
in Korea, to which no nation may justly 
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take exceptions, might be accomplished 
without further bloodshed. 


APRIL 20, 1951 
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Bigger Voice on Defense: 
What Labor Really Gains 


Unions, in ending their boy- 
cott of Government defense jobs, 
find the walkout paid. But they 
aren't getting all they asked. 

On the gain side, they get four 
places on Truman’‘s Mobilization 
Board. That gives them a chance 
to advise the President. 

They can expect, too, that 
wage rules will be eased under a 
new board. On the loss side, they 
failed to ‘‘get’’ C. E. Wilson. 


Union labor’s fight for a greater 
voice in running the defense program 
is coming to an end. It now is possible 
to appraise the results of that fight. 

Labor’s viewpoint, in the future, is 
to get more of a hearing at the White 
House than in the past. That will come 
through union representation on the Na- 
tional Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy. This board will advise the Presi- 
dent on-detense planning. Labor has only 
4 of the 17 places on the board, but un- 
ion leaders will have a chance to submit 
their ideas to Mr. Truman. The Presi- 
dent has promised to meet with the 
board at least once a month. Unions 
view this as a gain. 
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Wage policies, too, are expected to 
be less rigid in the future. When union 
leaders walked off the Wage Stabiliza. 
tion Board, they protested that there 
was too much stabilization of wages and 
too little stabilization of prices. Many 
wage agreements signed since the walk- 
out call for increases that are more liber. 
al than the rules permit. Unions believe 
that the rules will be revised to permit 
these and other such contracts to go into 
effect. That would be a decided gain for 
labor. 

A new wage board is expected to 
grow out of the fight. Labor has been 
demanding that the old Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board be doubled in size, to 18 mem- 
bers, and given power to settle all 
kinds of labor disputes. Industry ob- 
jected to this but has shown signs of 
being willing to compromise on a board 
with somewhat less power. Labor of- 
ficials also have indicated that they 
would take a board with modified av- 
thority. The threat of an all-public board, 
to consider wage questions, was used by 
Administration officials to help along the 
compromise moves. 

As a concession to industry's view- 
point, Administration officials have pro- 
posed that the board’s power to order a 
settlement in a dispute would be limited 
to cases where the employer and union 
agreed in advance to accept a binding 
decision. If both sides did not agree to 





—Harris & Ewing 


MOBILIZER WILSON, MR. TRUMAN AND CIO’S MURRAY 
Labor has its foot in the White House door 
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arbitration of this sort, the Presiden 
could refer the dispute to the board, by 
its findings would be in the form of 
recommendations, not binding on eithe; 
side, under the plan. This would be sim. 
ilar to procedure under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. , 

Charles E. Wilson is to stay on qs 
operating director of the defense pro. 
gram. That’s a defeat for the unions, 
They have been demanding Wilson’s ye. 
moval. The unions now will work more 
closely with Wilson, since he is chair. 
man of the mobilization advisory board 
on which they are represented. Mr, 
Wilson still is the real mobilization 
boss, under President Truman. If the 
President overrules Wilson, as the re. 
sult of a recommendation of the ad. 
visory board, Wilson may decide to 
resign. That would be a big victory for 
the unions. 

On other points, the union boycott 
has failed to bring results. Unions want 
tighter price controls, but are not likely 
to get them. Their tax program also is not 
well received in Congress. 

The advisory board, as things stand 
now, is the unions’ chief hope of gaining 
greater recognition. President Truman 
spent an hour and a half with the new 
board at its first meeting, and the unions 
feel that they now have a real chance to 
get their views before the President. In 
the past, union leaders had only brief 
audiences with Mr. Truman, and more 
often had to see subordinates when they 
went to the White House with their 
ideas. 

Two important jobs were assigned the 
advisory board at the start, and this was 
viewed by the union people as a good 
sign. One job was to try to work out 
agreement on machinery for settling dis- 
putes. The other was to suggest changes 
in the stabilization law to recommend to 
Congress. 

When the advisory board gets down 
to voting on suggestions for amending 
the controls sections of the Defense 
Production Act, the unions probably wil 
be outvoted on many of their ideas. 

Union officials, however, are not ex- 
pected to walk off the advisory board. 
They are likely to resume their places 
on many of the defense agencies from 
which they withdrew in February. 

Another gain, from labor’s standpoint, 
has been the increased co-operation be- 
tween AFL and CIO officials. The fight 
over the defense program brought the 
two big labor groups closer together than 
at any time since 1935, when the Cl0 
split away from the Federation. Ground: 
work for a merger of the CIO and AFL 
has been laid by the co-operation shown 
in this quarrel. 

Actual merger, however, probably is 
to be delayed. A political fight might 
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This PANTHER has sharper claws! 


Latest modification of the GRUMMAN PANTHER, 
the F9F-5, is more powerful, aerodynamically 
cleaner, faster, and reaches higher altitudes 
than its predecessors. First jet aircraft used 
by the Navy in combat, the PANTHER is cur- 
rently flown from carrier bases by Navy 
pilots and from Korean airfields and fighter 
strips by pilots of the Marine Corps. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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develop in labor’s ranks next year and 
wipe out much of the unity. Top leaders 
are not agreed on the political Strategy 
to be followed. 





Pay May By-Pass 
10 Per Cent Limi 


New rules for controlling wages and 
salaries appear to be in the making, Goy. 
ernment stabilizers are looking for ways 
to revise the 10 per cent limit on raises 
or for ways to by-pass it. 

Wage agreements in several major 
industries cannot be put into effect 
because the pay raises exceed the 


aR 


KARL R. BENDETSEN 
Rail workers must wait 


limits allowed in the stabilization rules. 
A 6-cent raise for a million railroad 
employes is the latest to be held up for 
this reason. 

Administration officials, anxious to 
avoid strikes, hope that a new wage sta- 
bilization board can formulate some new 
wage rules. The old board lost most of its 
usefulness when the labor representatives 
withdrew in protest against the 10 per 
cent limitation ordered by Stabilization 
Director Eric Johnston. The limit had 
been recommended by the public and it 
dustry members. 

A variety of solutions for ending 
the wage deadlock are suggested if the 
Administration decides to loosen the ste 
bilization rules. Relaxing the rules wil 
bring demands from other unions for pay 
raises where contracts permit. 

Cost-of-living clauses signed sinc 
the wage freeze in January may be at 
lowed to operate. Johnston previously is 
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qed an order permitting pay raises under 
jying-cost agreements signed before the 
freeze. If new agreements of this type are 
approved. the way will be open for the 
g-cent raise on the railroads. Johnston in- 
jsted that the raise be held up and As- 
stant Army Secretary Karl R. Bendetsen, 
in charge of rail operations under Gov- 
emment seizure, complied. A_ special 
panel named by Johnston is checking to 
ye whether the increase can be approved 
under some phase of the stabilization 
program. 

Hardship wage cases may be found 
in some industries. Stabilizers are likely 
to approve raises to bring rates in line 
with those paid to other workers in simi- 
lar industries. CIO and AFL unions in 
the meat-packing industry, for example, 
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; : -Harris & Ewing 
ERIC JOHNSTON 
Officials must decide 


may be able to collect an increase of 11 
cents an hour on this basis. 

Cotton and woolen textile mills also 
may be able to get their CIO wage agree- 
ments approved. Increases of 10 cents for 
cotton and 12 cents for woolen mills were 
held up because they went well beyond 
the 10 per cent limit. 

Man-power need could be cited by 
the shipbuilding industry as ground for 
approving raises of 15% per cent recently 
negotiated. 

A bigger formula also is a possible 
solution of the deadlock. The 10 per cent 
formula allows raises of that amount from 
the level in January, 1950. 

Any solution now tried by the Adminis- 
tration probably will be a temporary 
one. Officials want to see what Congress 
does about tightening controls over 
prices and wages, in considering amend- 
ments to controls legislation that expires 

June 30. 
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**No Trespassin’...as though anybody could!” 





@ The reasons why Cyclone Chain installation that make long fence-life 
Link Fence protects property so effec- a certainty. 

tively are given in our free book, This 32-page book shows, too, the 
“Your Fence.”’ Also described and il- different types of Cyclone Fence 
lustrated are Cyclone’s many special for providing different degrees of pro- 
features of design, construction and tection. Whether you’re interested in 
protecting industrial, institutional or 
ee = residential property, you'll want a 
copy of “Your Fence.” Just send in 

NO JoB 1s TOO LARGE ri, ails 
No JoB Is Too SMALL CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
FOR CYCLONE * WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 











CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
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r_ PLUS 


The squeeze on production of autos, 
homes, appliances and various metal 
products for consumers is beginning 
to be tightened by the Government, 
but at a time when demand is slack 
and supply of goods abundant. 

Auto output fell to 153,804 in the week 
ended April 7, down 12 per cent 
from the previous week and the lowest 
in two months. Beginning April 1, pro- 
ducers of autos, appliances, TV sets, 
furniture and various other products 
were required to cut their use of steel 
a fifth below the rate in the first half 
of 1950. 

Television-set output, even before 
April 1, had been falling. Manufac- 
turers were turning out only 158,000 
television sets weekly at the end of 
March, against 190,000 at the begin- 
ning. 

Inventories, however, piled up rapidly 
during March as production outran 
sales. Manufacturers had 269,000 TV 
sets in inventory on April 1, compared 
with 180,000 on March 2 and only 62,- 
000 on November 3. New-car stocks 
held by dealers or en route from man- 
ufacturers jumped to 571,000 on 
April 1, up 130,000 in a month to the 
highest in 14 months. 

Steel-ingot production, meanwhile, 
rose to 9,050,000 tons in March, 16.5 
per cent over February and 21 per 
cent above a year ago. 

A pinch on civilian supply of steel, 
nevertheless, is to take place in com- 
ing months. Defense spending may be 
at a rate of 50 billions per year by the 
fourth quarter, compared with 25 bil- 
lions in the first. Not more than 20 
per cent of steel will be needed for 
defense orders, but to that must be 
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§& MINUS 
-Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





added steel for ore ships, freight cars, 
industrial plants and other essential 
needs. 


A Controlled Materials Plan, to begin 


on July 1, is to allot steel, copper and 
aluminum to defense and other essen- 
tial uses. The remaining free supply 
will fall well short of demand. To cut 
demand, the Government may have to 
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reduce use of steel in consumer goods 
by as much as 30 per cent at some 
time in the second half of the year. 


Homes started in March, totaling 93,- 


000, were 21 per cent below a year 
ago. It is the object of the Govern- 
ment’s control over terms of mortgage 
credit to cut 1951 starts a full third be- 
low last year’s record. 


e 
e 
-@- 
RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FRB) 





Large stocks of goods, nevertheless, are 


eRe 





Demand of borrowers for mortgage 
credit is shrinking as homeseekers find 
they cannot meet required down pay. 
ments and monthly installments, 

Supply of mortgage credit also is dry. 
ing up, temporarily at least. The pur. 
chase of U.S. Government bonds and 
high-grade corporation bonds at cy. 
rent prices, as the top chart shows, now 
provides more income per $100 of in. 
vestment than at any time since before 
World War II. Insurance companies 
and other lenders, as a result, find Goy. 
ernment bonds more attractive to buy 
or hold, are less eager to buy VA and 
FHA mortgages that return 4 and 4% 
per cent. 

The labor supply is gradually being ab. 
sorbed in defense output. On the 
one hand, more workers are being 

‘laid off in plants making autos, radios 
and television sets and aluminum 
products. On the other hand, total 
unemployment is falling. 

Retail sales picked up sharply at de. 
partment stores in the week ended 
April 7, as the indicator shows. 

Personal incomes, sure to be lifted by 
the defense program, had risen toa 
rate of 216.2 billions per year, after 

taxes, in the first quarter, up 188 
billions from a year ago. 

Prices, however, are easy. Sensitive com. 
modities on April 11 were back to 
their level of early January. Whole. 
sale prices dropped in the week ended 
April 11, led by meats and print cloth. 


giving. retailers no- great concern at 
this time. They are counting upon 
rising incomes and the fear of shott- 
ages of metal products to keep goods 
moving in the period ahead. 
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One of the strongest 
attractions for industrial 
location in Chicago and 
Northern Illinois is the 
great concentration of basic 
and applied scientific research facilities located here. 
Industries in this area take advantage of this in two ways. 
They make practical use of the varied research institutions 
already established, many of world renown. Or, if they prefer, 
they readily find at hand all the necessary factors for instituting 
their own research headquarters. 
New laboratories, the outgrowth of these facilities, are being 
placed in operation at an unprecedented rate. Already operat- 
ing here are more than 300 research and testing laboratories, 
and the 73 technical and scientific societies embrace 36,000 











Chicago and 
Northern 
Illinois... 


Tt 


members. Adding to this the outstanding universities and 
libraries of Chicago and Northern Illinois, industrial manage- 
ment finds a reservoir of research skill unequalled elsewhere 
in the world. 

Defense production is quickening the country’s industrial 
operations to the fastest pace in history. The great concentra- 
tion of research facilities in Chicago and Northern Illinois will 
contribute more and more to this great effort. 





A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring 

you a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to 

your business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully 

screened list of the available buildings or sites that would be suit- 

able for your operations, based on the information you give us. 
We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 

















Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States ¢ World Airport 

Inland Waterways ¢ Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center ¢ The “Great C entral Market” ¢ Food 

Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,800,000 Kilowatts 
of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government ¢ Good Living ¢ Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY © PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 




















It pays to 


S, fo 
ihr 


do business in 
New York State 


Nearness to subcontractors 
and suppliers is a boon to man- 
ufacturers holding prime de- 
fense contracts. The Empire 
State puts a multitude of proc- 
essed and semi-processed ma- 
terials plus all forms of manu- 
facturing equipment at your 
front door. Detailed informa- 
tion on the production facili- 
ties of 2,000 plants engaged in 
various metal-working opera- 
tions is also on file in Albany 
and readily available. For help 
in solving your defense-pro- 
duction problems, write: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 191, 112 State St., Al- 
bany 7, N. Y. 














CHRYSLER Aitemp 


Air Conditioning brings 
added enjoyment to 
refreshment time... 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 





We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW TO REMOVE A PRESIDENT 


What's involved in impeachment of a 
President, talked about by Re- 
publicans? 

To impeach a President involves set 
rules and proceedings. Any member of 
the House of Representatives can intro- 
duce a resolution calling for impeach- 
ment of a President or any other civil 
officer of the United States. It then takes 
only a bare majority of the House to vote 
impeachment, provided that a quorum 
of members is present. 


Does that mean a President then 
would be out of office? 

Not at all. Impeachment is just the first 
step. It means that formal charges have 
been voted by the House against a Presi- 
dent. The Senate then becomes a trial 
court. It is presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the United States when a Presi- 
dent is tried. In other trials the regular 
presiding officer is in charge. Prosecu- 
tor is a group from the House. The ac- 
cused has his own staff of counsel. 


What happens then? 

The Senate sits as a court and passes 
judgment. Witnesses are introduced and 
testimony is heard. It is much like any 
other court trial. At the conclusion, each 
Senator present is polled for his decision. 
It takes a two-thirds vote of Senators 
present to convict an official. 


What is the penalty upon conviction? 
The first penalty is removal from office. 
The convicted person cannot again hold 
public office in the U.S. Government, 
though the Senate can vote not to apply 
this disqualification. The Senate cannot 
send an official to prison or fine him. 


Can further charges be brought 
against a convicted official? 

Yes. He can be indicted and tried in the 

federal courts on the same charges on 

which he was impeached. If convicted 

here, he can be sent to prison or re- 

quired to pay a fine, or both. 


On what charges can an official be 
impeached? 

The Constitution provides that impeach- 
ments can be voted on the basis of ac- 
cusations of treason, bribery or other 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” That 
can be spread over a wide field of 
charges. 


Has a President ever been im- 
peached? 

Yes, once. The House voted impeach- 

ment for Andrew Johnson and he was 


brought to trial before the Senate in 





Impeachment Is_ Difficult 


@ Removal of a President by im. 
peachment is long and difficult 
process. 


@ No President has ever been re- 
moved from office. 


@ Truman supporters point to talk 
of impeachment in other Ad- 
ministrations, which came _ to 
nothing. 








: 
1868. President Johnson was accused) 
among other things, of corrupt use of 
the veto power and high crimes and 
demeanors. He was acquitted after 
sensational trial in the Senate. The vo 
was 35 in favor of removal from offie 
and 19 for acquittal. That was one vot 
short of the two-thirds majority needed! 
for conviction. 


Were impeachment moves maé 
against any other President? 
They were. There was talk of impeach 
ment proceedings against Frankli 
Roosevelt on several occasions. But noth 
ing came of it, as charges were nevé 
pressed to a vote in the House. In addé 
tion, impeachment was suggested fa 
several other Presidents through thé 
years, but none except Johnson was evé 
brought to trial. At this time, Trumafi 
supporters see no likelihood of ac 
impeachment of the President. 


Who, besides Presidents, can be im 
peached? 

Impeachment action can be _ brough 
against a Vice President and members 4 
the Cabinet. It also can be taken againg 
federal judges and any “civil officer ¢ 
the United States.” The Constitution a 

has been construed as meaning that ment 
bers of Congress can be impeached, bt 
an easier way to get rid of them is to é@ 
pel them from the House or Senate. Onl 
one member of Congress has been im 
peached, a Senator, in 1797. But chargé 
were dropped against him, after he wa 
formally expelled from the Senate. 


How many impeachments have bee 
voted altogether? 
Twelve, including those of Preside 
Johnson and the Senator mentione 
above. One case involved a member @ 
the Cabinet in 1876, who was acquitted 
The others involved nine federal judges 
Four were acquitted, four were convicte 
and removed from office, and the nint 
resigned before he was brought to trial. 
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~ INVENTORY | 
TICKET 


1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 

2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 

3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 

5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 

6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 


Strength by the ton 
-e. Via the dotted line 


Steel is on America’s side. Every ton counts 
in welding the nation’s strength. Speed in 
producing counts, too. For efficiency and 
bigger output, business relies more and 
more on the DOTTED LINE—the perforation 
that identifies Moore business forms. 


Moore forms and systems control hun- 
dreds of steps in manufacturing, selling 
and distributing — steel, glass, lumber, 
chemicals and many other products. The 
forms shown on this page—as examples— 
speed work flow in basic operations like 
producing, stockkeeping, disbursing, ship- 
ping, invoicing. 

In all these operations — and wherever 
human beings can make human errors — 
the DOTTED LINE reduces writings, simplifies 
handling, speeds production. It is a force 
that runs through an organization, keep- 
ing efficiency high and cost low. 

On most styles of forms Moore is pro- 
ducing to capacity—its new, greater capac- 
ity—supplying industry with DOTTED LINE 
efficiency to help make America strong. 
Headquarters at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC, 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * %* %* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Count on the compliments coming your way with a 
new Ford Victoria parked at your door! For this 
newest of all Ford body types has an appeal no one 
with an eye for beauty can deny. It’s long looking. 
It's low looking. It’s good looking. Good looking 
in every outside line—good looking in every 
inside detail. And it will stay good looking for 
the years ahead—because the quality is there! 
Its built for . . . Why not see this newest Ford Beauty at your 
the years ahead | Ford Dealer's today! You'll love it! 


Overdrive, Fordomatic Drive and white sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN as a retail seller of coal 
> and other solid fuels, pass on to your 
tomers increases in prices authorized 
f your suppliers. The Office of Price 
sbilization allows these retailers to pass 
Fincreases approved in prices of pro- 
cers and wholesalers. 


* * * 


1 YOU CAN continue to put spare 
fires on new automobiles that you 
mufacture for the military services or 
me delivery under defense-rated orders. 
he National Production Authority 
mends its rubber order to make clear 
at a fifth tire is not barred on auto- 
pbiles for military and defense orders. 
earlier order prohibits a fifth tire as 
of the original equipment on other 
passenger cars. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on getting copper 
‘needed to maintain and expand 
wer plants and lines of electric utili- 
es. NPA promises electric utilities 92.7 
lion pounds of copper for the second 
arter of 1951. This allocation amounts 
about 8 per cent of the total available 
pply of the metal. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required 
to treat as ordinary income, for tax 
irposes, your gain from the sale of lots, 
en though you do not have a real 
tate office and are engaged primarily 
a business of another kind. The U.S. 
Court finds that one taxpayer re- 
fived ordinary income from the sale of 
bal estate, in the course of his trade or 
isiness, even though most of his time 
spent in the lumber business. The 
gourt would not allow the income to be 
feated as capital gain. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell uncut timber with- 

out regard to general price-ceiling 
egulations of the Office of Price Stabili- 
ation. The agency exempts “unsevered” 
imber from price control. 


* * * 


4 YOU CAN get aid from the Govern- 

ment in financing exploration for 
Mmknown or undeveloped sources of 
rategic metals and minerals. Rules 
ind terms for this assistance are an- 
founced by the Defense Minerals Ad- 


ministration. The extent of the Govern- 
ment’s assistance, ranging from 50 to 90 
per cent of the cost of the project, de- 
pends on the metal or mineral that is 
being sought. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re- 

fuse to supply a bargaining union 
with information on your employes and 
their wages merely because the union 
fails to show that the information is 
relevant. A circuit court of appeals rules 
that an emplover must turn over to a 
union facts and figures on employes and 
their present and past wages unless these 
plainly appear to be irrelevant. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the National 

Labor Relations Board to throw out 
individual complaints against you by 
your employes merely because their 
union has not filed financial reports and 
non-Communist affidavits called for by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board holds 
such failure to comply by a union does 
not rule out complaints by individual 
members of the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid 

treating as taxable income the 
rental value of a house that is provided 
for your use by a company of which you 
are an officer and a principal share- 
holder. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds the Tax Court in its finding that a 
taxpayer received additional compensa- 
tion to the extent of the rental value of 
such a home. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship tungsten to 

any country except Canada without 
getting an export license from the Com- 
merce Department. This restriction on 
exports of tungsten, ferrotungsten and 
other tungsten metals is announced by 
the Department's Office of International 
Trade. 


* *¥ * 


YOU CANNOT use ferroalloys in 

your steel mill, foundry or other 
plant unless you submit a monthly “melt- 
ing schedule” to NPA. This control is 
established by NPA except in the case of 
certain exempt producers. First schedule, 
for June, is due May l. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


fourts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


any facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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First Choice 
of Exeeutives 
in Washington 
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Distinctive service and com- 
fortable living . . . mere min- 
utes from government agen- 
cies and executive offices 

- in walking distance of 
financial district, department 
stores, theatres. These are 
but a few reasons why 
visiting executives stay at 
The Carlton—first choice in 
Washington. 


THE HOTEL ~— 


16th & K Sts., N. W. 
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Revelations of the Kefauver and Fulbright Committees have 
made a lot of people wonder whether America is morally rotten. 

We don’t think so. 

While the mink coat and numbers rackets were making their 
shocking news, a syndicated newspaper writer commented on 
the recent results of Country Gentleman’s 1950 Rural Movie 
Poll: 

“Here’s the list the country folks liked: Annie Get Your 
Gun, Stars in My Crown, Father of the Bride, Our Very Own, 
Cheaper by the Dozen, Riding High, Summer Stock, Battle- 
ground, and Cinderella. 

“I think that’s a pretty good list myself. There isn’t a single 
gangster plot in the whole lot. Prostitution, gunmolls, dope- 
heads, professional gamblers, and murderers are not to be met 
in any of these pictures. 

“The selection proves that the heart of America is sound.” 

In the “heart of America” there are 54,000,000 rural people. 
Living close to the soil, they have developed the strength of 


The Heart of America is Sound 


character which results from working daily with the eternal 
laws of nature. 


Rural Americans learn from childhood the neces- 
sity for social responsibility—to each other, to 
the family, to the community, to the nation. 

Their close relationship gives rural people a 
strong sense of decency that rejects legal “short 
cuts” and moral disregard for the welfare of the 
weak and unaware. 

Strong churchgoers, rural people are deeply 
imbued with the fundamental codes of religion 
and personal conduct. 


There are also more decent people in our cities than cheap and 
tawdry exhibitions can dismay. 

All they need—rural and urban people alike—is honest 
leadership. 

And, soon or late, they are going to get it. 


Country Gentleman 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
Independence Square—Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Inventory glut, reported rather widely now, is to be a temporary thing. 

Business firms, bothered over heavy stocks, probably will be glad they have 
them as the year wears on. Inventory dumping appears to be inadvisable. 

Trade prospect for the year as a whole points to a record business volume. 

What's happened recently is that consumers, anticipating shortages, bought 
heavily, stocked up. Businesses, equally fearful, bought heavily, too. Now 
there is a pause, a temporary setback in business and consumer demand. 

What's going to happen is that consumer demand will revive in the months 
ahead. But production of civilian hard goods won't pick up. It will decline. 
So wholesalers and retailers can expect to find buyers for the goods on hand. 




















The realistic way to look at the situation and the prospects is this: 
People's income is in a rising trend that will not stop. More people are 





to work longer hours. That means an increase in personal income. 
Personal-income rate for the first half of this year probably ‘will average 
around 243 billion dollars a year. For second half: 253 billion a year. 
Taxes on individual income may rise this year, but not by very much. 
Spending money in people's hands, after taxes, will rise in total volume. 
More spending money means more buying, more consumer demand. It always has. 
So, from the demand side, there appears to be little in the picture as a 
cause for worry. Plenty of customers with plenty of cash are in prospect. 








The supply side is causing some concern now. Inventories are running ahead 
of sales. They are up 23 per cent in hard goods for a record high, while sales 
are Slipping. They are up 20 per cent in soft goods against a rise of ll per 
cent from mid-1950 in the dollar volume of sales to consumers. 


In hard-goods lines, however, production is due to begin dropping off. 

Auto output is expected to slip to a rate of 4.3 million passenger cars a 
year in the second half of this year. Output in 1950 was 6.7 million cars. 

Refrigerator output may go down to a 4.7-million annual rate, compared with 
production of 6.2 million electric refrigerators in the full year of 1950. 

Vacuum cleaners: down to 2.4 million from 3.5 million. Washers: down to 
2.8 million against 4.3 million. TV sets: 4.4 million against 7.5 million. 

These are samples of the declines expected in the rate of output for the 
second half of 1951, compared with the 1950 rate. They are based on official 
estimates. Declines range from 25 per cent to 41 per cent in various lines. So 











you have a situation that promises to move current stocks in months ahead. 


In soft goods, merchants can expect rising sales later this year as the 
Supply of hard goods, such as autos and refrigerators, begins to fall off. Buy- 
ing by consumers will shift to soft goods as hard goods get less plentiful. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





Two important facts also should be constantly kept in mind by businessmen, 
Fact No. 1 is that building will continue high--fewer homes, more plants. 
Fact No. 2 is that business outlay for new equipment will hit a record. 
Conclusion is that general business activity will be high when there is 
high activity in construction and in capital investment. Now add the defense 
program to this outlook and you get redoubled assurance of high business volume, 








































There are signs, however, that price rises ahead may be rather moderate. 

Good crops, if harvested, may hold farm prices to modest increases. 

Slower stockpile purchases will reduce upward pressure on material prices. 

Price controls, if reasonably firm, can hold consumer goods prices down. 

Then there are growing signs that the Federal Reserve Board is putting the 
Squeeze on bank-credit expansion, as well as on installment and mortgage credit. 
All in all, the outlook for improved curbs on inflation grows a bit brighter. 











Foreign-trade trends promise another assist for inflation control in U.S. 

Merchandise exports may go to 12.2 billion dollars in 1951, up 2 billion. 

Merchandise imports, however, probably will rise even more, from last year's 
9.3 billions to 12 billions. Trade gap then would be only 200 millions. 

Total dollar gap for the year may run as high as 800 millions, when exports 
and imports of services and other "invisibles" are included in trade figures. 
Even so, that would amount to the smallest dollar gap in recent years. 














Dollar aid to other countries, meanwhile, is to continue. It probably will 
be 3.5 billion dollars this year, against more than 3.7 billion in 1950. In ad- 
dition, private loans and remittances will continue at 1.4 billion dollars. i 

All told, dollar credits to other countries may total 4.7 billion. That 
will offset a trade gap of only 800 million. Remainder--3.9 billion--can be 
used to build up foreign dollar balances or foreign stocks of gold. 

Gold outflow, therefore, is likely to keep right on rising this year. 

The inflation curb lies in the gold outflow. Each dollar's worth of gold 
that leaves the country means a reduction in the domestic supply of dollars. = 

Gold movement, away from the U.S., thus promises to add to the influences 
that appear to be developing to keep inflation in check in the United States. 











Control authority will be extended beyond next June 30 by Congress. But it 
is very unlikely to be increased. Congress is wary of adding to controls. 
Parity formula for farm prices is not likely to be altered by Congress. 
Rent control probably will be kept on as is, with very few changes. 
Price-wage control is quite unlikely to be subjected to any added power. 
Material controls probably will be extended in about the present form. 
Prevailing attitude in Congress seems to be that the Administration now has 
adequate control power, that, if controls aren't working satisfactorily, it is 
because the controllers are not using properly the power they already have. 




















Fast write-off, taxwise, for new plants may get some curbs from Congress. 
Complaint is that the 5-year amortization privilege should be limited to defense 
plants, that the war agencies have been too liberal with such allowances. 

Civilian industries may find that Congress will put some string on tax con- 
Congress seems to want the revenue now. 
















cessions for new plant expansion. 
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Aw way you measure it, you'll like the Looking for greater industrial opportunities? 
“size” of the Southland! All along the Southern Railway System, 
Need more room for expansion and growth? factories are thriving on the unique benefits 
> ‘ 5 ‘ . . . 
Horizons are limitless in the rapidly expanding and advantages offered by this industrial 
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; South. For, great as its past growth has been, opportunity land”...the modern South. 


the South even now is just beginning to show 
its potential industrial greatness. 
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Where Taxes Hit Hardest: 











Britain Still in No. 1 Spot 


U. S. taxes, even when raised 
again, still will be lower than 
Canada’s new taxes, much lower 
than Britain’s new taxes. 

Business taxes are the excep- 
tion. U.S. imposes stiffer taxes 
on corporations than either Brit- 
ain or Canada. 

Britain hits personal incomes 
hard, bears down on luxuries, 
automobiles, television sets. 
Canada’s sales tax is raised. 


Britain and Canada, trying to foot 
the bill for higher defense costs, are 
raising taxes. What’s happening in 
those countries gives the U.S. tax- 
payer a new standard by which to 
measure his own tax burden. 

In Britain, taxes at the new higher 
rates will take 45 per cent of the coun- 
try’s national income. 

In Canada, the new rate schedule 
means that taxes will absorb 35 per cent 
of the national income. 

In the U.S., taxes at present rates 
amount to 30 per cent of national in- 
come. If Congress were to accept Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal to raise 10 bil- 
lion dollars more a year in taxes, the 
total burden would rise to 33 per cent. 

These percentage figures cover taxes at 
all levels of government—local as well as 
national. They also include taxes to cover 
the cost of social-insurance programs. 

As this indicates, the average man in 
U.S., despite the tax increase he took in 
1950, still is a little better off than his 
counterpart in Canada, and a great deal 
better off than the average Englishman. 
In Britain, taxes today are far and away 
higher than any ever seen in U.S., even 
at the height of World War II. 

This is true even though U. S. is spend- 
ing more money for defense, in propor- 
tion to the total budget, than either Brit- 
ain or Canada, and is undertaking a big 
program of foreign military aid on the 
side. Both Britain and Canada, however, 
go in much more heavily for social and 
welfare programs than does the United 
States. For details on the British and 
Canadian budgets, see page 73. 

The personal tax on incomes tells 
part of the story of the varying burdens 
in the three countries. 


In Britain, Hugh Gaitskell, Chancello, 
of the Exchequer, raised the basic income 
rate from 45 to 47.5 per cent. A surty 
applies on top of that. Mr. Gaitskel 
found, however, that, if he applied the 
new basic rate all the way up the line 
the combined tax—normal and surtay- 
would become  confiscatory in top 
brackets. So he had to shave down the 
surtax on incomes above $56,000. 

The little taxpayer in Britain, assum. 
ing he is a family man, gets a bit of 
break this time. Allowances for de. 
pendents are increased moderately. How- 
ever, the little man’s tax reduction js 
sparing, because his rate goes up just 
like everybody else’s. 

In Canada, Finance Minister Douglas 
C. Abbott raised everybody's personal 
tax by a flat 20 per cent. 

In U.S., personal taxes were raised 
last September by amounts ranging from 





TAX LOADS: 
U. S., Britain and Canada 


(Family of Four) 
Net Income 


(Before U.S. Tax Britain’s Canada's 
exemptions) For 1951 New Tax New Tox 
$ 2,000 -- $ 168 -- | 

2,500 $ 20 354 $ 57 

5,000 520 1,304 573 

10,000 * 1,592 4,217 1,970 
15,000 2,900 7,707 4,054 
25,000 6,268 15,747 9,368 | 
50,000 18,884 39,117 25,823 
100,000 51,912 87,867 64,411 
500,000 402,456 477 ,867 442,467 








11.5 to 20.5 per cent. Now Presider 
Truman wants another rate increase f 
yield more extra money than the oned 
last September. 

The table above shows comparati 
figures on taxes that are imposed 
the three countries on the incomes | 
families of four—husband, wife and tv 
children. For purposes of this  tabl 
British pounds are converted to U: 
dollars at the official rate of $2.80 tot 
pound. Canadian dollars are convert 
at 95 cents. In the case of the Canadi 
family, it is assumed that all above Sil 
000 a year is investment income, whi 
bears an extra 4 per cent tax. 

The British tax, despite increased 4 
lowances, still reaches down to the bi 
tom income brackets. 

At $1,200 net income—that is, inco 
after deductions but before exempti 
and allowances for dependents—an 
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OFF! . 


@A famous general of the U.S. armed services 
recently said, “When an airplane is sitting on the 
ground, it’s going to waste.” 

This applies to commercial air transports as well 
as to military aircraft. And today, when all aircraft 
are vitally needed to help sustain our fighting forces 
overseas and our defense drive at home, Douglas is 
making every effort to keep more airplanes in the 
air more hours. 


delivering spare parts. For, under stepped-up flying 
hours, aircraft parts need replacement more often. 
Without them the plane is “going to waste.” 
Supplying tons of spare parts every month for 
aircraft in all parts of the world is just one segment 
of the vast Douglas operation. In addition to the 
many aircraft models currently coming off the pro- 
duction lines, Douglas engineers and research experts 
have under development advanced types of aircraft, 
guided missiles and electronic equipment. 


Skilled engineers and technicians 
find Douglas a good place to work! 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > 
FIGHTERS » ATTACK PLANES *» BOMBERS *» GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT > RESEARCH 





The United Van Lines agent 
pre-plans and follows through. 








sealant Sanitized United vans 
pick up and deliver. 


Get Your Toy United Van!A metal 
moving van 14” long, just like the big = 
United Trucks. Our supply of toy vans 
is limited, so mail your order today! 


rr United Van Lines, Inc., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


metal toy United Vans 
(Sorry, no C.0.D.’s) 


| enclose $ for 
| at $1.00 each, post paid. 


Pow “ow United Aad Vlenned mai works for > 
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Experienced, careful movers 








prepare your precious things. 









he — Wess 
You are happily settled 
in your new home promptly. 


Use Pre-Planned United Van Lines service 
whenever you move—to and from anywhere. 


Your nearby United agent is listed in your 
classified phone book. Call him for superior 
| moving, packing and storage services. 


| United VAN LINES, inc. 


Headquarters: St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Over 400 agents in U. S. and Canada 


United Vans exclusively are 
Sanitized for safer, cleaner service 
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to 40,000 cps at 30 inches 
per second tape speed 
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to 15,000 cps half-track at 
7'/. inches per second tape 
speed 


AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


San Carlos, California 





BING CROSBY ENTERPRISES, INC., Hollywood 
AUDIO-VIDEO PRODUCTS CORP.,New York City 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., All Principal Cities 
TERMINAL RADIO CORP., New York City 
RADIO SHACK CORPORATION, Boston 
NEWARK ELECTRIC CO., Chicago 

WESTREX CORP. (Export), New York City 


SOLD BY... 








For Only $5, You Can 


~TRY BARRON‘S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, 
how Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly gives you complete 


investment guidance—the 
equivalent of numerous special services 
| that cost much more. A trial subscrip- 
| tion—17 weeks for only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and 
| foresight . . . the investment implications 

of current political and economic events, 
and corporate activities . . . the perspec- 
tive you must have to anticipate trends 
and grasp profitable investment oppor- 
| tunities... the knowledge of underlying 
trends, immediate outlook, vital news and 
statistics, which indicate intrinsic values 
of stocks and bonds, real estate, commod- 
ities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron's. 
It is especially edited for the man who is 
worth over $10,000, or who saves $1,000 
or more a year. It is the only weekly af- 
filiated with Dow Jones, and has full use 
of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized informa- 
tion in serving you. 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news 
service gives you money-making, protec- 
tive information you need in managing 
your business and investments wisely, 
profitably, in the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year's 
| subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check; or tell us to bill 
you later. BARRON’S NATIONAL 
| 
| 
| 


financial and 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL YeEKty, 
New York 4, 
(USN-420) 


40 New Street, 
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lishman with a wife and two children 
must pay a tax of $5. He had to pay $15 
on last year’s income. 

At $2,500 net, the U.S. and Can; dian 
taxes are just beginning to show up, 4 
family man in U.S. with that income. 
under present law, pays $20. In Canada 
the new tax is $57. An English: 
ing $2,500 net must pay $354 

At $3,000, the U.S. tax takes $120. 
the Canadian tax $147, and the British 
tax $544. Taxes on British incomes aboye 
this level are being increased. 


At $5,000, family 


nan €arn- 


man pays 
$520, which is a smaller tax than an Eng. 
lishman pays on $3,000 of net income. Op 


$5,000, an Englishman pays $1,304, a 
Canadian $573. 


At these middle levels of income, the 
U.S. and Canadian taxes are not far 
apart. Higher up the income scale, how. 
ever, the privilege of income splitting be. 





BRITAIN‘S TAXER GAITSKELL 
. bears down on luxuries 


tween husband and wife produces sub- 
stantial savings for U. S. families. 

At $10, 000, for example, the Can- 
dian tax is $1,970, the U.S. tax $1,592 
The British tax, at this level jumps t 


$4,217, which is nearly as much as 4 
U.S. family pays on a net income @ 
$20,000. 


At $25,000, the British tax take 
$15,747, which represents 63 cents out 0 
every dollar of net income. The Cane 
dian tax, at that level, is $9,368. The 
U.S. family, protected by income split 
ting, pays $6,268. 

At $50,000 net, the British tax rises 
to $39,117. The Canadian tax is $25,825 
the U.S. tax $18,884. 

At $100,000, an English family mus 
pay $87,867. A U.S. family, after payint 
its tax of $51,912, has nearly four times 
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js much money left as a British family 
with the same income. The Canadian tax 
is $64,411. 

The figures given above are for 
families with children. The same varia- 
tin does not apply to all taxpayers. 
Single persons, as a rule, pay a little 
more in U.S. than in Canada. So do 
childless couples in lowest income 
brackets. 

Then there are these other points 
of differences: 

Both the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments make moderate direct payments 
to families to help support children. In 
effect, that reduces the tax burden. 

Capital gains in Britain and Canada 
are taxed only when earned by profes- 
sional speculators. Everybody’s capital 
gains are taxed in this country. 
~ Dividend income gets special treat- 
ment in Britain and Canada, not in U.S. 


—Harris & Ewing 
CANADA‘S TAXER ABBOTT 
. .. pushes up the sales tax 





Over all, so far as the personal in- 
come tax is concerned, the burdens in 
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U.S. and Canada are comparable. The 
Englishman is the one who takes the rap. 

Business taxes present quite a dif- 
ferent picture. Here, it is the U.S. tax law 
that is tough. 

U.S. is the only one of the three that 
imposes an excess-profits tax on top of 
the regular corporate tax. 

The regular tax in U.S. starts at 25 
per cent and rises to 47 per cent. Tax 
ceiling, including the excess-profits levy, 
is 62 per cent. Mr. Truman wants to 
raise that to 70 per cent. 

Canada’s corporate tax begins at 15 
per cent, and the top rate is being raised 
to 45.6 per cent. 

Britain levies two taxes on corpora- 
tions. The first is a profits tax—10 per cent 
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In his attempt to protect oo 


himself from misfortune and oa we 
the forces of nature, man has cd a 


adopted many curious practices. gaa) 





















Raising 
the 


Ta ROOF TREE 


fon practice of attaching 
the branch of a tree to 












the roof of a newly framed 






building apparently origi- 






nated from the ancient be- 


lief that trees were inhabited 






by spirits which had the 






power to bestow good luck 






and happiness. 




















Topay, businessmen, their architects and engineers 
specify Contract Bonps for sure protection against 
loss due to non-completion of a contract. If you 

have a new project under consideration have our 
agent in your community arrange this vital 
protection for you. Call him before your 
specifications are drawn up! 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY . 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY x 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 







FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


4 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
INUDCTELN A) 
MACHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS = 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN, 


Everyone 
who goes 
to Europe 
r.goes 

to 





Investigate French Markets 
Business Travel is Tax Exempt 


RENCH GOVERNMENT 
~~ TOUREST, OFFICE 





For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc., write Dept. U, Box 221, New York 10 
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on retained earnings, and a new, higher 
rate of 50 per cent on earnings paid out 
in dividends. Then the income tax of 47.5 
per cent applies to earnings left after the 
profits tax. 

This point of difference, however, 
should be noted: Any income tax paid 
by a British corporation on distributed 
earnings is paid for and in the name of 
the stockholder, who gets credit for 
that payment on his personal tax. In 
effect, therefore, the corporation itself 
pays income tax only on the earnings 
it retains. Canada allows the stock- 
holder a 10 per cent credit on dividends. 
U.S. permits no credit. 

As it works out for typical companies, 
the regular U.S. corporate tax is rough- 
ly equivalent to the new corporate rates 
in Britain and Canada. The difference 
is that U.S. alone throws in an excess- 
profits tax. 

Just as U.S. gets started on a system 
of fast depreciation to encourage de- 
fense building, Britain is doing away 
with her system of fast write-offs for tax 
purposes. Canada is requiring a four- 
year postponement of deductions for 
depreciation of new business assets ac- 
quired for nondefense purposes. 

Excises, or sales taxes, are being 
marked up in Britain and Canada. In 
both countries, particularly Britain, these 
taxes already were much higher than in 
the United States. 

In Britain, Mr. Gaitskell doubled the 
tax on automobiles, radios, television sets 
and mechanical household appliances, 
making the new rate 66% per cent. Gaso- 
line tax went up again, this time to 21 
cents per U.S. gallon. Admissions tax 
was increased. A new tax of 66% per 
cent was levied on portrait photographs, 
apparently the only untaxed luxury that 
Mr. Gaitskell could find. 

In Canada, the national sales tax was 
pushed up from 8 to 10 per cent. The 
cigarette tax was raised to about 22 U.S. 
cents a package. That’s more than three 
times the U.S. tax. The rate on automo- 
biles, radios, most household electrical 
appliances, cameras, jewelry and cos- 
metics was increased from 15 to 25 per 
cent. The tax on refrigerators, washing 
machines and stoves was raised from 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Taxes in U. S., over all, are iower 
than in Canada, much lower than in 
Britain. That still will be true after the 
next U.S. tax increase. In the United 
States, unlike Britain and Canada, the 
Administration’s tax program will be wa- 
tered down. 

State and local taxes are high and ris- 
ing in U.S. The same thing is happen- 
ing in Canada. British local taxes are less 
important. Even so, few countries have 
ever borne a total tax burden equal to 
that now imposed in Britain: 
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You Should be the 
Owner of a Superb 


COIT 


Memorable evenings 
enjoying superb home 
entertainment . . . the 
satisfaction of owning 

the world’s finest! This 
and more is yours with a Scott 

—pride and joy of your home 

Decide wisely that the Scott television- 
radio-phonograph should be yours 
kKkKaekk 


SCOTT Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
xk 











E-= GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 66, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1951, to holders of record 
at close of business April 20, 1951. 


Dae Parker 
April 5, 1951 Secretary 











Don’t count on sheep 
when they're gam- 
boling against our 
soft lulling 

sea breezes. 





INSOMNIA 





CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 








YOU'RE KING 
FOR A DAY 


... for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz. Our 
continental 
atmosphere 
4 crowns your 
every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 








Pa aati 


$T. MORITZ 
ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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Changes Likely 
In Plant Write-Off 


Five-year write-off of emergency 
plants, for tax purposes, is under increas- 
ing fire in Congress. Chances are strong 
that the system will be modified, but it 
is not likely to be abolished. 

The fast-depreciation system was 
adopted by Congress last September as 
a device to induce companies to build 
new defense plants and facilities. Com- 
panies that obtain “certificates of neces- 
sity’ from the Defense Production Ad- 
¥/ ministration are permitted to write off, 
for tax purposes, the cost of plants and 
equipment in five years, instead of the 
normal 10 to 20 years. 

Defense Production Administrator 
William H. Harrison is under criticism 
for the way he is running the write-off 
nlan. Many members of Congress assert 
hat he has been too generous in certify- 
—— ng plants and equipment for benefits. 
Certificates on about 2.5 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of facilities have been issued 
to date. The Government has certified 
ibout half as many business projects as 
day were certified during the whole period 
f World War II. A similar write-off sys- 
tem was in effect then. 








ord There are demands now to “renego- 

iate’ the certificates already issued. 
ad This proposal draws opposition from Mr. 
- Harrison. 





What appears more likely, in the end, 
sa change in the law limiting the five- 
vear plan to facilities required directly 
for the defense program. Certificates 
> already issued are not likely to be af- 
fected, unless it can be shown that they 
were obtained on the basis of misrepre- 
aA sentation. 


ae” DPA has interpreted the law to allow 
3st five-year depreciation not only for de- 
a fense plants, but also for some essential 
L civilian plants. That’s the root of the 


trouble over the system. : 

Mr. Harrison, defending his interpre- 
tation, said this: “We have put a broader 
ae meaning on it, and are trying to admin- 
KING ister it so that the economy will be ex- 
DAY panded and inflation curbed.” 


There is much confusion over what is 








eek... involved in the plan. Companies always 
ong as have been permitted to charge off, as a 
= = deduction from taxable profits, the cost 
oe of new plants and equipment. The 
here emergency system is simply to permit 
your that write-off over a shorter period of 
mfort. time. In effect, a company is allowed to 
a postpone part of its taxes for five years. 





A tax saving will result if, at the end of 
the five-year period, tax rates are lower 
than they are now. That’s the gamble 
that companies take when they use the 
five-vear write-off. 
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The deep foam rubber seat and back rest 








formed to fit and give you supreme comfort. 


THE HARTER Styling and finish are in faultless taste and 


PRESIDENT SWIVEL ARMCHAIR 


MODEL 700 luxurious upholsteries in rich deep tones 


or soft pastels fit the President for the 


finest office. Matching side armchairs 


make a suite you'll be proud to own. You'll recognize the unmatched beauty and 


comfort of these chairs when you sit in one at your Harter dealer’s. We'll send 
his name and address when you write for informative Harter booklet on seating. 


And, Mr. President, a Word About Subcontracting! 
The same modern facilities that make Harter steel chair construction out- 
standing in appearance and durability also make Harter a dependable 
subcontractor. For your subcontracting file write for free booklet, “No 
Wonder They Recommend Harter.” 
HARTER CORPORATION, 404 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan 


WHARTER ~_e.... 





$108@-62t44. Mt € Wt € 4B SIDE ARMCHAIR 


STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS MODEL 710 


Yes, the Cities Service Heat Prover 
tells all you want to know about 
the combustion efficiency of gas 
and Diesel engines ... and indus- 
trial furnaces of all types. 


Leading steel, locomotive, truck, car, air- 
craft, tool manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. They 















of the Harter President chair are specially 





quickly achieve production gains through Contact ee 
: . 
stricter combustion control. For the Heat office, or write fo 
. FREE BOOKLET 
Prover accurately registers both excess —— 
oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted, | Cites service O11 COMPANY 
? wnat ; , a Sixty Wall Tower. Room 818 
so that corrections can be made. This re-_ | New York 5. New York 
markable instrument is ready to serve you. | <Dieme seadi mse withour obligation yous 
‘ : : | new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- 
A demonstration is easy to arrange. ; <ood eg haaian 
| Name EEE 
| Company_____ tek La 
CITIES (4) SERVICE | -— 
| City State 
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PUSH-BUTTON SELF-STARTER FOR THE 





FIRST U.S. TURBOPROP TRANSPORT 





ANOTHER AIRSSGARGH FIRST! 


A flick of the switch...a 2750 hp 
Allison 501 engine roars into action. 
Seconds later a twin 501 is fired... 
and America’s first turboprop airliner 
is ready for takeoff. 

It’s the Convair Turboliner pur- 
chased by Allison Division of General 
Motors to demonstrate turboprop 
engines in air transports. This is the 
first turbine powered airliner in the 
world able to start its own engines an 
unlimited number of times. 

This self-starting system was pio- 
neered by AiResearch, working with 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. A 
low pressure pneumatic system, it con- 
sists basically of a small gas turbine 


e AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels — is a leader 


in the following major categories: 


the size of a hand valise and two small 
air turbine starters. It is the only self- 
contained, continuous self-starting 
system for turboprop and turbojet 
engines light enough to be airborne! 


Development of the AiResearch low 
pressure pneumatic power system was 
begun six years ago. It is also being 
used on the Navy Convair XP5Y 
turboprop flying boat and the Navy 
Douglas A2D turboprop dive bomber 
now in production. 

Another AiResearch first — this 
system reflects our technical skills and 
ability to solve problems of unusual 
difficulty in the field 


of aeronautics. 














AiResearch lightweight gas turbine 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





Air Turbine Refrigeration @ Cabin Superchargers Gas Turbines © Pneumatic Power Units @ Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment @ Electric Actuators @ Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-4, Los Angeles 45, California 
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1 Business Around the World 


LONDON @ OTTAWA @® MANILA © SINGAPORE 
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>» First post-Korea budgets in London and Ottawa follow the U.S. example with 
sharp increases in defense spending, no cuts in welfare spending, new records in 
total peacetime spending. As in the U.S., major worry of the budget makers is 
inflation. Way to halt it, it's agreed, is to pay as you go. This means, instead 
of borrowing, higher taxes. They're to dampen spending as much as gain revenue. 














>> In London, the Socialist Government faces this kind of situation: 

Britain has to rearm, while at the same time expanding exports in order to 
pay for higher-priced imports. This calls for more production--already high-- 
simultaneously with less consumption--already low. Then, with more money chasing 
fewer goods around, Something has to be done to siphon off this money, or else 
inflation will wreck everything. So the trick is to do several unpopular things 
so Skillfully that a Government with a six-vote margin can stay in office. 











>> Hugh Gaitskell, British Chancellor of Exchequer, offers this solution: 

Double defense spending, let it absorb about 35 per cent of the budget. 
Raise welfare spending slightly, making it 37 1/2 per cent of the total. 
Pare ordinary governmental costs, limit them to 12 1/2 per cent of budget. 

Remaining 15 per cent of the budget, then, can go to servicing national debt. 

But welfare, which before the war took 10 per cent of the budget, ranks first. 
To pay for this.....Taxes are to edge back up toward wartime levels, higher 

for business, for high and middle income groups, lower for low income groups. 











>> As the figures are telling the story in London..... 

Defense bill, set at about 2.2 billion dollars a year ago, before Korea, is 
now fixed at 4.2 billions for the fiscal year beginning April 1. On this basis, 
defense will absorb 12 1/2 per cent of Britain's total output of goods and serv- 
ices, compared with between 15 and 20 per cent in the U.S., during next 12 months. 

Welfare bill, up 73 million dollars over last year, is to total about 4.5 
billion dollars. This means slight increases in old-age pensions, to compensate 
for higher prices, no cuts in food subsidies, stability in socialized medicine. 

Ordinary expenses--normal costs of running a government--are down by 30 
million dollars to total of 3 billions. Debt service adds about 1.7 billions. 

Total expenditures are thus to be 11.7 billions, up 2.6 billions over last 
year's budget of 9.1 billions. But total revenues, it's estimated, will be 11.9 
billions more than enough to cover. Surplus of 110 million dollars, though, is 
thin by comparison with last year's fat surplus of 2 billions. 

Size of surplus is merely an educated guess on Gaitskell's part. Margin of 
safety, not yet made public, is U.S. arms aid to be allocated to Britain out of 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





a kitty that exceeds 5 billion dollars. Britain's share of this will reduce the 
defense item of 4.2 billions, no doubt fatten the surplus considerably. 


>> Feeling in London is that, while Gaitskell's budget makes no one happy, it 
probably won't make any important group unhappy enough to upset the Government. 

Conservatives, though protesting higher taxes, have to admit that taxes 
aren't quite up to wartime levels, and that defense spending is necessary. 

Socialists, though frowning on defense spending, are appeased by small tax 
cuts on low income groups and by maintenance of welfare services. 

New idea, introduced by Gaitskell, is to have health service pay part of 
its own way, through charges for false teeth and spectacles. Sir Stafford Cripps 
tried a similar idea, but failed. Guessing is that Gaitskell may succeed. 








>> In Ottawa, as in London and Washington, budgets are bigger, growing fast. 

Total for fiscal year beginning April 1 is up 55 per cent over last year's, 
now stands at 3.6 billions. This puts the per capita cost of federal spending 
in Canada at $270. Comparable figure for U.S., under new budget, is $476. 

Defense, up 93 per cent over last year's budget, is to cost 1.7 billion 
dollars, nearly half of the total budget submitted to Canada's Parliament. 

All other expenses, however, are down slightly, by 35 million dollars. Cut 
is not in welfare spending, but in the number of Government employes. Total of 
Government workers in nondefense agencies is to drop 9,000, to 108,000. 

Budget surplus, last year 203 million dollars, is to be 30 million this 
year. But, as in London, U.S. arms aid is not yet figured in. 

Higher taxes are proposed both to provide added revenues and to choke off 
inflation. Higher taxes on corporations are to add 126 million dollars, on per- 
sonal incomes 85 million, on commodities 195 million, for total of 405 million. 











>> U.S. cash aid to the Philippines is about to resume. 

In Manila, Philippine Congress has completed action on legislation asked 
for by U.S. There's now a minimum-wage law for farm laborers and higher taxes 
on corporations, on foreign exchange, on excises, cigarettes and liquor. 

In Washington, result of the legislative action in Manila means that 15 
million dollars of ECA funds will shortly be available, that another sum of 50 
million dollars will soon be asked of U.S. Congress for the Philippines. 

It's the start of the five-year program of new U.S. aid to Manila spelled 
out by the Bell Report of last autumn. Total of aid may reach 250 millions, 
largely in the form of grants rather than loans. First spending is expected to 
concentrate on equipment for road building, land clearing, power development. 

Full five-year program, however, still depends on ability of Philippine 
Government to collect taxes as well as write them into law. In the past, this 
is where Manila fell down. U.S., accordingly, will dole out new aid carefully. 














>> In the attempt to cut the Soviet bloc off from strategic materials..... 
Malayan rubber is to be somewhat more difficult for Russia to buy from now 
on. Singapore's action, imposing export controls, makes it harder for Russia to 
get Malayan rubber, protects U.S., British buyers. Indonesian rubber, however, 
is still available to Russia. So is whatever can be obtained by smuggling. 
West German machinery may also be harder for Russia to get, after exposure 
Some leaks to Russia, though, can be expected to go on. 











of German smugglers. 
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MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Factory branches and distributors for service and parts in all principal cities. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 





Ye tua eth fet 


Even in a normal year, our war with fire costs an estimated 10,000 lives 
—$685,000,000 in property loss. And existing fire-fighting facilities are strained 
to the limit to keep this normal loss from going still higher! 





The handwriting is right on the wall. To be ready for catastrophic fire emergencies, 
we must build the country’s fire equipment to emergency strength. Bonfires 
or bombs—we must be ready! 


American lives and property must be protected by the greatest of all fire insur- 
ance—modern fire apparatus. It is our duty as far- -sighted citizens to 

see that home and business communities replace r 
Over-age apparatus and add necessary new 
equipment. Emergency measures cost too much 
after the emergency! 


The Mack bulldog rides the most dependable pump- 
ers, hose-cars, aerial ladders, and squad cars in 
the world. A great feeling to have him on our 
side—that’s what American fire fighters from 


coast to coast will gladly tell you! FIRE APPARATUS 









Fire Apparatus Division, Long Island City 1, New York 
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3 ISSUE TRANSCENDS all others in the controversy 
that has risen over the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur as the United Nations Commander in the Far 
East. 

It is whether this sensational step will be construed 
by the Politburo in Moscow as a sign of strength or of 
weakness. Will not the very circumstances under which 
the General was relieved of his command encourage 
the aggressors and lead them to extend their bold ad- 
ventures in different parts of the world? 

General MacArthur has been the symbol of a deter- 
mined resistance against Communist aggression—a 
symbol of the use of total force against an unscrupu- 
lous enemy. His removal amounts to a political restric- 
tion upon the right of a military commander to fight 
the enemy with a maximum use of air power directed 
to any part of adjacent enemy territory. 

Instead of fighting a war to win, we are to drag 
along in a stalemate in Korea—we are to fight without 
a decision or a second front in Asia to harass our ene- 
mies. For months and maybe years, our troops will be 
subjected to recurrent attacks, while the Chinese Com- 
munists, aided by Russian supplies and equipment, 
continuously pour their manpower into the Korean 
peninsula and steadily increase our casualty lists. 


The American is not one accustomed to fight- 
ing with his hands tied behind his back. Several hun- 
dred Russian jet planes attacked our Air Force last 
week in what the news dispatches described as “the 
greatest jet battle in history.”” Yet Mr. Truman says 
we must not attack the bases from which these 
jets came. If the Commander in Chief in Washington, 
however, calls for a “limited war” and wants it fought 
that way, every soldier and sailor and airman must 
obey. Certainly the President has a constitutional right 
to secure compliance with his orders and to remove 
General MacArthur. Similarly, the General now has a 
right as an American citizen in a democracy to accept 
that dismissal and carry his case to the country. 

If we are to grow technical, Congress, too, has some 
constitutional rights. It can impeach President Tru- 
man not only for carrying on a war in Korea without 
a declaration of war by Congress, but primarily for 
failing to let our troops fight the enemy with all the 
weapons at their command. We already have had 
60,000 casualties in nine months—more than we had 
in the first full year of World War II. 

The debate will go on for a long time now. It will, 
regrettably, become political. The President may have 


INVITING WORLD WAR III? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


satisfied Britain, but he has split America. He has de- 
stroyed the bipartisan approach to foreign policy 
which we had a right to hope for. Certainly MacArthur 
was entitled to a personal hearing before any order 
of dismissal was issued. 


Meanwhile, what do the Russians think? 

They read that our Department of State on March 
20 requested MacArthur to agree to deploy his troops 
in such a way as to avoid “any advance with major 
forces north of 38th parallel” and yet to “permit suffi- 
cient freedom of action for next few weeks to provide 
security for U.N. forces and maintain contact with 
enemy,” so as to give time “to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiations that may de 
velop.” 

They read the speech of the American President 
publicly confessing his fear of enraging the new master 
of Asia—Communist imperialism. 

They read also that the Labor Government in Great 
Britain is proposing to placate the Communist Chinese 
by turning over Formosa to them. 

They read that the British Government not only 
wants Communist China admitted to the United Na- = 
tions but to sit as a partner at the treaty conferences © 
which are to determine the fate of the Japanese people. © 

If this doesn’t all add up to appeasement, then the J 
Kremlin doesn’t have any interpretive brains, doesn’t | 
know the difference between a cringing, craven attitude 
and a forthright, courageous position. 4 

England says: “Appease in Asia and save Europe.” 7 

MacArthur says: “Appease in Asia and you lose Eu- | 
rope.” 4 

Truman says, in effect: “Don’t appease but also® 
don’t fight with all your might—the enemy might get? 
mad.” : 
The average American will say: “Appease anywhere, 7 
show weakness to a bandit or a bully, and you’re lost. | 
To keep on saying you’re afraid to go into a big fight 7 
will only invite attack from the other fellow.” 

We must now increase even more our military 4} 
strength. To diminish our armament and reward the 
aggressor for his aggression by admitting Red China 
into the U. N.—as the British advocate—is just to in- 
vite World War III. Chamberlain, by his compromise 
at Munich, invited World War II. It could be that, in 
beginning to yield step by step to the British policy, 
President Truman—with the best intentions in the 
world to do the very opposite—has committed us to 
fighting World War III both in Asia and Europe. 
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Not since Pearl Harbor 
have YOUR TIRES been so important! 


EVERY MoTorIsT REMEMBERS the years after Pearl Harbor, when 
many learned too late the importance of fire care in stretching 
tire mileage. Today, you can make your tires last longer... give 


you more driving safety... by taking these few simple steps: 


1. Check tire pressures often 4.. Rotate tires every 5000 miles 
Your Seiberling dealer hasa chart which Your Seiberling dealer will gladly show 
shows the best pressures for your car. you how to rotate your tires, or do it for 
Check your tires with his accurate gauges. you quickly and economically. 


2. Have wheel alignment tested 5. Have tires inspected frequently 


Faulty wheel alignment causes rapid, Seiberling tire experts are trained to 
uneven tread wear. Have the front end detect tire trouble before it happens... 
of your car tested by an expert. to help you prevent costly accidents. 


3. Have tires properly balanced Remember... 


Exclusive with Seiberling, “Built-In” High speeds cause dangerous heat and 
balancing will last for years. ..add rapid tread w ear. Moderate speeds mean 
thousands of miles to the life of your tires. extra miles for your tires, 


SEIBERLING 


cNakerys of <A mericas Fiitesl Tires and Chitbes 


Here's how we can help you: The Seiberling 
dealer nearest you is a ure expert. Let him add 
thousands of miles to your present tires... and plan 
ahead for the new tires you will eventually need 
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Equipment 
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Enough NEW Cars 
and Locomotives 
to Equip 
Most Railroads 
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FOURTH 
REPORT 
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1950 


i dined Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad ever built, are The Congressional, operating 
for 1950 summarizes the greatest equipment between Washington and New York; The 
story in railroad history. Senator, running between the Capital and 


; : New England. 
Freight cars ... 26,610 new! 34,000 rebuilt! 


828 new and rebuilt passenger cars! 1,036 





new diesel-electric locomotives! $534,000,000 


COSTS HAVE GONE UP 
TWICE AS MUCH AS RATES* 
Looking ahead, the Pennsylvania Railroad long ; 
ago made plans to be ready for whatever the WAGES ......... UP 120% 
transportation demands of the Nation might MATERIALS ....... UP 119% 


be. This is the answer. The program is also an 


for the transportation needs of the Nation! 


RATES ......++.- + UP 60% 
outstanding example of getting things done 


the American way, through private initiative. That is why the railroads Strate! 
ae ae need higher freight rates Chief « 
East A 

Among the famous trains to be made completely *March, 1951 over 19.40. 











new with the most modern passenger cars 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD & 


Go by Train . . . Safety—with Speed and Comfort 















